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Athens and Recent Discoveries.* 
By TALFouRD ELy, M.A., F.S.A. 


a|N arranging the demonstrations to be 
given at the British Museum, Pro- 
fessor Poole has kindly assigned to 
me the department of sculpture, 
including therein works of art in bronze 
and in terra-cotta, a theme fully sufficient 
for the few hours that can be spared 
from the exigencies of modern study. On 
the present occasion, too, we may dismiss 
from our consideration much that is included 
in this group of objects. In her brightest 
days, indeed, Athens teemed with sculpture 
of the highest class, masterpieces of Pheidias 
and of the great artists second to him alone. 
Under the empire much of this wealth was 
torn from her. Hundreds of statues were 
carried off to adorn the baths and the palaces 
of Imperial Rome. 

Tiberius might be moved by a populace 
clamouring at his very gates to restore to 
their admiring gaze the Apoxyomenos of 
Lysippos. The feeble and degenerate sons 
of distant Athens could place no such salu- 
tary curb on the esthetic covetousness of 
their Roman masters. What Nero neglected 
perished for the most part through Christian 
fanaticism or the more apathetic barbarism 
of the Turk.t The chief glories of the 
Parthenon, indeed, for centuries found pro- 

* Being a lecture delivered at University College, 
London, June 14, 1889. (The introductory passages 
are omitted.) 

+ Statues from the pediments of the Parthenon 
“‘had been absolutely pounded for mortar, because 
they furnished the whitest marble within reach.”— 
Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece, p. 7. 
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cession. Yet they at length eluded the 
clumsy rapacity of a Venetian soldier, only to 
suffer exile to a darker and more distant 
shore. 

Apart from purely architectural works, 
little remained to tell of the glorious past. 
Mountains and sea and sky are left, the im- 
perishable setting of the gems of Attic speech 
and Atticsong. But the handiwork of Myron 
and of Silanion has perished with the hands 
that fashioned it. As far as sculpture was 
concerned, Athens, mother of arts, might 
well seem a Niobe. To some extent, how- 
ever, this void has been filled through the 
modern spirit of inquiry, which in this, as in 
other matters, has recently come to our aid. 

On one of the finest of the Pergamene 
reliefs, Earth pleads vainly with Athena for 
the lives of her giant brood. By the irony 
of Fate, it is to Earth that the preservation 
of Athena’s own images is now due. 

Earth was once fabled to have produced a 
host destined to fall- by mutual slaughter. 
In our day the strife devolves not on the 
progeny to which she now gives birth, but 
rather on their critics. Excavation has re- 
cently brought to light at Athens a Street of 
the Dead, such as is to be found nowhere 
else throughout Greece. Here a proud 
monument still commemorates him who, in 
the bloom of youth, fell fighting for his native 
land. Here Hegeso still, as in life, draws 
the jewel from her casket. 

Beautiful and interesting as they are, these 
fruits of a season when a later grace had 
tempered the severity of the Pheidian age 
must yield precedence to a great class of 
monuments of more ancient lineage and far 
deeper import in the history of art. 

In the school-time of most of us the 
Acropolis of Athens was delineated as a 
tabular rock, with an almost level surface, 
bounded throughout by precipitous sides, 
save where the western slope gave access to 
its precincts. Such was the Acropolis of the 
fourth century. On such a soil, too, at an 
even earlier date trod the contemporaries of 
Perikles and of Pheidias. But beneath their 
feet lay a treasure unknown or unheeded by 
them, and not destined again to see the light 
till three-and-twenty centuries had come and 
gone. 
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Four hundred and eighty years before our 
era the followers of Xerxes, chafing at the 
obstinate resistance offered to the fleets and 
armies of the mighty King, laid waste with 
fire and sword the monuments and the 
buildings of the Acropolis. The mono- 
theistic Persians, urged, like our own Puri- 
tans, by mingled fanaticism and warlike rage, 
laid low with undiscriminating fury the proud 
trophies of man, and the sacred possessions 
of the gods. Some few works of art were 
borne off to grace a Persian palace, as 
Antenor’s statues of Harmodios and Aris- 
togeiton, long afterwards restored to Athens 
by Antiochos. The great majority, however, 
of dedicatory offerings were ruthlessly cut 
down ; heads, hands, and feet were lopped 
off, and the fragments lay where they fell, till 
the Athenians regained their sacred citadel. 
Returning to their city, the first thought of 
the victors was to render due honour to her 
who had given them victory. The old 
temple of Athena, enriched and embellished 
by Pisistratos, had occupied the summit of 
the lofty rock. Of this building little re- 


mained, save walls scorched and blackened 
with the hostile fire. A new and more glorious 
shrine had to be reared, and for this an ex- 
tended platform was required. For this pur- 
pose the ground on the sides was raised to a 


level with the central ridge, the hollow within 
the walls of the citadel being filled up with 
fragments of various kinds. Among them 
were the broken and mutilated figures of gods 
and men, which have recently been exhumed, 
and now stand in the museum of the Acro- 
polis. Thus the very zeal of the iconoclastic 
barbarian has preserved for us statues which 
otherwise would have passed, like their more 
famous successors, through Roman hands to 
utter extinction. 

Of all these statues—and they are, in fact, 
many—one thing may be predicated in com- 
mon—they are earlier than the Persian occu- 
pation of Athens. How much earlier each 
may be is a far different question, a question 
requiring a different answer, perhaps, in 
almost every case. But, for all alike, we 
have in the year 480 B.c. an invaluable ¢ermi- 
nus ante quem. 

Putting aside the wonderful collection of 
bronzes brought to light during these ex- 
cavations, we have in marble a variety of 
figures, from the stately goddess of the pedi- 


ment, the conqueror of the giants, down 
to the archaic horseman, and the statuettes 
that in their quaint pose suggest the influence 
of Egyptian art. As elsewhere on vases, so 
we find here in marble the Hippalektryon 
that Aéschylus borrowed from the monstrous 
products of the Babylonian loom.* 

On the present occasion, however, I would 
draw your attention to a single class of these 
pre-Persian sculptures, a class at once more 
fully represented than any other, and present- 
ing certain peculiarities of special interest. 
Their number may exceed forty, if we include 
the less perfect specimens. It may be suffi- 
cient, however, for present purposes to con- 
fine our views to the group of seventeen of 
the best preserved, placed together in a special 
apartment. These female figures, with one 
exception, are decorated with colour, more or 
less perfectly preserved. They vary in size, 
three being statuettes, nine about life-size, 
and the rest larger than life. The marble 
appears to be Parian. One arm, from the 
elbow, generally projects at right angles to 
the body. These projecting parts are, in 
almost every instance, of separate pieces, 
connected in a curious fashion by means of a 
bolt, as well as by a kind of cement. Diffi- 
culty of transport probably prevented the use 
of larger blocks. 

Only two of the seventeen figures are com- 
plete ; four are preserved as far down as the 
ankle, six as far as the knee. 

Three hold their dress with the right hand, 
in the attitude of the Roman Sfes. Three 
certainly do mot hold the dress. In other 
cases we cannot determine whether they did 
or did not. In three instances a bracelet 
adorns the arm. Some carried in one hand 
a bird. Most wear a diadem, decorated with 
a palmette, or occasionally a mzander. From 
their heads a bronze rod projects upwards ; 
in one case this is bent, probably by the 
violence of the iconoclast. 

This rod no doubt supported a meniskos, 
or disc, intended to protect the richly-painted 
image from damage by weather or other 
causes. This disc has been imitated in the 
Tanagra figurines, and has passed into the 
nimbus of the medizeval saint. 

Three or four formal plaits of hair hang 
down in front on each side of the chest. 

The colours—green, red, blue, brown — 

* Aristophanes, Frags, 935. 
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were judiciously, and, as a rule, sparingly ap- 
plied. There is little of that capricious con- 
ventionalism which characterizes the colouring 
in the earlier Etruscan tombs, as in that of 
Veii. The skin is not tinted, colour being 
_ reserved for hair, eyes, lips, sandals, orna- 
ments, and attributes, and especially for the 
stars scattered over the robe, and also for its 
embroidered hem. The few cases in which 
an entire robe is uniformly coloured are con- 
fined to the chiton, covered for the most part 
by the himation.* 

The hair was painted red. Such are the 
general characteristics of these figures, differ- 
ing widely in style, and, to some extent, in 
date. 

Eight of them, however, deserve more 
individual mention. ‘Taking them in the 
order in which they stand—to the left in the 
large room of the Acropolis Museum—we 
must first deal with one (No. 81) which 
belongs, really, to a totally different category 
from the rest, for it has not been coloured at 
all. And this is not the only point in which 
this alien (for as such she must be regarded) 
differs from her sisters. Her features are 
angular. The eye is small, and, from the 
absence of a coloured pupil, has a peculiar 
look as compared with the others. The hair, 
wavy in front, in its hinder part resembles an 
Egyptian wig. The left hand, crossing the 
breast, holds an apple. 

As to the drapery, this statue has been 
compared to the archaic Hera of Cheramyes 
brought from Samos to the Louvre. 

Another statue (which bears no number) 
is remarkable for the apparent difference of 
style in the different portions of the same 
figure. The face is bright and pretty, while 
the lower part is singularly archaic and stiff, 
so much so that these two portions were not 
supposed to have anything to do with each 
other till the discovery of the central portion, 
which obviously formed a connecting-link 
between the two. A noticeable feature in 
the dress is the prim-looking cape with wave- 
ornament. Another peculiarity is the use of 
red for the pupil of the eye, and green for 
its contour. 

No. 87, like the last-mentioned figure, is 
published with its proper colouring in the 
Denkmiler of the German Institute, Band L., 

* See Denkmiler, I. ii., p. 9. 


zweites Heft. The folds of the dress are 
most elaborate, and the colour is excellently 
preserved. On the left wrist is a plain 
bracelet. 

This statue is full of Attic grace, yet there 
is a slightly simpering expression in the 
countenance. 

No. 60, the No. VI. of Les Musées 
@ Athénes, is indeed an imposing figure. Its 
base is preserved, and we have the satisfac- 
tion of recognising in this fine statue the 
hand of Antenor—that Antenor whose most 
famous work was carried off by Xerxes. In 
this case, at any rate, the attribution of the 
base meets with general assent. 

Of the original colouring little trace is left, 
except in the stars forming the pattern of the 
robe, which is drawn tightly against the right 
leg. 

M. Sophoulis strangely compares this 
beautiful statue with the “Calf-bearer.” Dr. 
Studniczka, with his usual penetration, ob- 
serves in it signs of great progress. He 
notes that the projecting right arm is not, as 
in other cases, made in a separate piece.* 

This statue is conspicuous by its noble 
and graceful bearing, and is a work well 
worthy of a sculptor to whom Athens en- 
trusted the commemoration of Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton. 

No. 86 is preserved to the knee. It is 
one of the least pleasing of the whole group. 
The eyes slope up and outwards, in Chinese 
fashion, as in some other archaic figures. 
As with No. 87, the bracelet on the left arm 
is a simple circlet. 

Of No. 88, a statuette, the feet are pre- 
served. They are covered with red shoes, 
terminating in a point. The dress is held 
with the right hand. Over the drapery is a 
thick, wavy, woollen jersey. The breasts 
project, the hair is thick, the mouth and nose 
large. The expression differs from those of 
all the others. It is slightly coarse. 

Of No. 59, we have only the head with 
part of the bust, and the right arm, on which 
is a bracelet. This head is far superior to the 
rest in its striking and intelligent expression. 

The form of No. 90 is more developed. 
The parts preserved are head, bust, and left 
arm nearly to the wrist. 

* “Der vorgehaltene rechte arm war nicht einge- 


fiigt.”—Studniczka in Jahrbuch for 1887, p. 138 note. 
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The two last-mentioned figures belong un- 
doubtedly to a more advanced stage of art 
than their companions. 

It will be observed that after making full 
allowance for these variations in detail, the 
sculptures in question present no very great 
divergence in attitude and general character. 
They are evidently intended to represent 
either the same person, or the same class of 
persons, and there are, in fact, only two 
tolerable hypotheses : one that the statues we 
have before us are images of Athena; the 
other that they commemorate priestesses, or 
votaries of that goddess. 

Each view has its supporters among dis- 
tinguished archeologists. With the figures 
were found many bases and columns with 
dedicatory inscriptions, as that of Nearchos.* 
If these belong to the figures, Professor Carl 
Robert holds that Athena herself is repre- 
sented. For among these inscriptions we find 
the name of the dedicator, but never any name 
of a woman as dedicated. 

The images wear a conspicuous stephane, 
or tiara. Now a mortal woman was never 
represented with a stephane, for we must not 
cite the imaginary maidens on the Homeric 
shield of Achilles.t So Professor Robert has 
come to the conclusion that Athena herself, 
no mere worshipper of Athena, is to be 
recognised in these figures, even as we recog- 
nise the goddess Hera in the statue dedicated 
to her in Samos by Cheramyes. 

The familiar equipment of Athena is indeed 
wanting. She may, however, be regarded as 
Athena Ergane, without weapons. Absence 
of attributes is not uncommon in the Athenas 
of early art, as in the Athena of the Perseus 
metope from Selinus, the Athena of the 
Francois vase, or her of the A°ginetan bowl 
at Berlin. Nay, in the age of Pheidias him- 
self, an Athena, perhaps the creation of the 
master’s hand, appears without her helmett{ 
in the most conspicuous of all positions, the 
Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon. Here she 
sits in sacred peace beside the god of the 
industrial arts. She is not distinctly marked 
by attribute or inscription, though none can 

* See Robert in Hermes, xxii., 129 fol. “Eine 
Attische Kiinsterinschrift aus kleisthenischer Zeit.” 

+ LL, xviii. 597. 

+ There are three holes in the right arm, by which 


it appears a spear was attached. e egis appears to 
lie on her knees, 


fail to recognise the rightful. holder of the 
chief place on Athena’s fane. 

Other scholars, as Studniczka and Winter, 
adhere to the viewthat it is not Athena, but her 
priestesses who are portrayed in these images.* 

It was undoubtedly a common practice to 
dedicate to a deity the images of his wor- 
shippers, as that of Chares was dedicated to 
Apollo at Branchide. 

The priestess of Athena at Athens, like 
the priestess of Hera at Argos, enjoyed a 
special and most distinguished position. At 
Rome a whole series of honorary statues of 
vestals have recently been discovered. 

Our own National Museum contains more 
than one such Iconic female figure, as that 
of Nikokleia, dedicated to Demeter. So at 
Athens we know that Lysimache, the aged 
priestess of Athena, was honoured with a 
statue by the sculptor Demetrios, placed near 
the Erechtheum, and therefore near the spot 
where the recent find took place. 

At Athens the priesthood was for the most 
part annual. But it seems that the office of 
priestess of Athena Polias was held for life. 
We cannot, therefore, suppose that these 
statues, differing in date by no more than a 
century at most, can all represent holders of 
this special priesthood. Nevertheless, grant- 
ing this, other noble Athenian ladies, holding 
less exalted yet still important positions in 
the same hierarchy, or discharging some 
sacred functions connected with the:-same 
goddess, may well have claimed a Corre- 
sponding honour. 

On the whole, the balance of probability 
seems to incline to the second of these hypo- 
theses, though we must not look at this early 
period for portraiture in the strictest sense. 

Perhaps I may even suggest a compromise 
between these opposing views. In Egypt a 
worshipper is occasionally found clothed with 
the semblance of adeity. Might not Hellenic 
votaries also have ventured on such personi- 
fication in the precincts of Athena ? 

Before proceeding to examine the questions 
of date and style, it may be well to glance 
for a moment at other examples of archaic 
art discovered in the same region at an earlier 
period. 

Of this advanced guard of pre-Persian 
remains, the chief members are the seated 


* See Jahrbuch of the German Institute for 1887. 
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Athena, ascribed to Endoios, the “Calf- 
bearer,” and the Athena of the pediment. 

Pausanias* speaks of a seated Athena, by 
the Athenian sculptor Endoios, as placed 
near the Erechtheum. At the northern foot 
of the Acropolis, and just beneath that 
temple, was found a seated figure of that 
goddess, easily recognised by the egis and 
disc on which the Gorgoneion was once 
painted. 

This is perhaps the earliest statue repre- 
senting a Greek deity seated. Mortals, as at 
Branchide, were so portrayed; but the 
earliest gods stood upright in their shrines. 
A connecting-link is afforded by the Apollo 
of Amykl, who stood upon his throne,t as 
did the Hermes of A®nus, represented on the 
coins of that city. 

Stiff and clumsy as this Athena may appear 
at first sight, it is far more lifelike than the 
seated figures from the Sacred Way of 
Branchidz, which belong to the same second 
half of the sixth century. The Athenian 
statue certainly suggests the possibility of 
rising from its seat. 

The lifelike expression is quite as con- 
spicuous in the “Calf-bearing Hermes,” 
slightly under life-size, found, in 1862, in the 
eastern part of the Acropolis. 

The drapery of this statue, on the other 
hand, is rendered with less freedom. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that colour 
was originally a powerful element in the 
rendering of such accessories. 

It has recently been ascertained that the 
marble of the “Calf-bearer” is from Hymettos, 
not Paros. 

Winter§ pronounces the statue to represent 
the first period of Attic working in marble, 
and compares it with a bearded head of 
pores. 

If the base really belongs to it, as appears 
to be the case, the inscription proves it to be 
of the first half of the sixth century. 

Several years ago there was discovered on 
the Acropolis a marble head of Athena of 
heroic size. Full of life, it arrested attention 
by its rounded forms. Fragments, found in 


* 1, xxv. 4 + So, too, at Thornax. 

t A base, supposed to belong to this statue, was 
found on the same spot two years ago. See Winter, 
in Mitth. d. d. Arch. Inst., xiii. 

§ Mitth., p. 117. 





1882 to the east of the Parthenon, have 
been fitted to it; and fragments of giants, 
unearthed with these, have been placed with 
them. 

Thus has been evolved a Gigantomachia, 
supposed to have once occupied the pedi- 
ment of the pre-Persian temple. 

To my eye, however, the connection 
between head and torso is not so clear as 
one could wish. 

The “Stele of Aristion,” a work of the 
sculptor Aristokles, found, in 1838, in Attica, 
though not on the Acropolis, has the ad- 
vantage of retaining, to a great extent, its 
original colouring. The form of the letters 
in its inscription enable us to assign it to the 
second half of the sixth century. 

At least, as early is the profile of a youth, 
standing out in relief against a diskos. The 
tomb from which this was torn to form part 
of the Wall of Themistokles must have been 
neglected, perhaps ruined, before 478 B.c. 

Besides these famous sculptures, two bas- 
reliefs claim a passing word. The female 
(probably a goddess), stepping into a chariot, 
has been supposed, on somewhat insufficient 
grounds, to have formed part of the decora- 
tions of the pre-Persian Hekatompedon. 

With this relief has been connected, in no 
less arbitrary fashion, a fragment of a Hermes, 
or possiblya herald. Both reliefs are, no doubt, 
later than the works just mentioned, and 
both are distinguished by considerable grace 
and skilful execution. 

Till lately we had little more than these 
seven pieces of sculpture by which we could 
estimate the stage of development reached 
by the plastic art of Athens before the Persian 
Wars. 

Though, with one exception, stripped of 
their colouring, and to some extent differing 
in date, they essentially resemble the statues 
more recently discovered on the Acropolis. 
All, or nearly all, exhibit a like striving after 
animation, a lightness of touch, and that in- 
describable grace which always marks the 
creations of the Attic mind. 

It is not unnatural that archeologists 
should endeavour to distinguish styles among 
the various members of this group and other 
sculptures found on the Acropolis, and to 
assign this to one school, that to another. 
Thus M. Sophoulis, in the descriptive text 
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accompanying the photographs in Les Musées 
a’ Athenes, assures us that, in his No. XIV., 
the qualities which characterized the works of 
Calamis are specially evident. 

Of this same No. XIV. Mr. Ernest Gard- 
ner writes:* ‘The face certainly does not 
seem to be of an Attic type ;” and speaks of 
the “expression that we often see in fifth- 
century work of other schools than the 
Attic.” 

On the other hand, he would recognise 
No. XIII.+ of the same collection as “ really 
a typical example of the best work of the 
school to which he” (Calamis) “ belonged.” 

The great divergence of judgment as to 
Antenor’s statue has already been mentioned. 

Taking the “Calf-bearer” as a sample of 
the stage which native Athenian art had 
reached by the middle of the sixth century, 
Winter would ascribe to Chian influence the 
improvements that followed. To the school 
of Chios, according to him, were due not 
only new technical methods and closer obser- 
vance of nature, but new and more pleasing 
forms of ornament, forms which suddenly 
appeared also on Attic vases, when the 
red-figured pottery began to compete with 
the black. To the Chian school, the lead- 
ing representative of Ionian art, he would 
assign the origin of the female statues with 
which we are dealing. With them in general 
features he would place the seated Athena of 
Endoios, while allowing for the individuality 
and independence of a great Athenian master. 
The bloom of Chian art faded quickly, but 
there was much for which the art of Athens 
in its greatest glory had to thank the school 
of Mikkiades. 

So says the German scholar, and no doubt 
with much reason. Still, it may be safer to 
wait awhile ere passing a final judgment on 
what is at best a matter farfrom clear. Dog- 
matism as to school and style is always 
unsafe. With chronology we are on ground 
far more secure, for, quite apart from argu- 
ments derived from style, we have epigraphy 
to help us. The forms of letters on inscribed 
bases buried in the same strata with these 
figures point decidedly to the latter portion 


* Journal of Hellenic Studies, viii. 190. 

+ These two heads are better reproduced in the 
Jahrbuch for 1887, Taf.13and14. They are described 
by Winter. 


of the sixth century. We shall not, there- 
fore, be far from the truth if we assign the 
painted statues of the Acropolis to the last 
fifty years before the Persian wars. 
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Ancient Crackwaps in England. 


By JosEPpH HOUGHTON SPENCER. 
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S10 the south-east of Barton Grange, 
| Taunton, belonging to Francis 
Wheat Newton, Esq., J.P., is a 
broad pathway, about 600 feet 
long, which is crossed by another of about 
the same length, the two thus forming a 
Greek cross; but, as the crossing is not at 
right angles, it may be more fitly compared 
to the Greek X. ‘There are also, in addition 
to the main arms, which run from south-east 
to north-west, and from south-west to north- 
east, two minor arms pointing nearly west 
and south respectively. The whole are 
enclosed in a wood, the boughs of the lofty 
trees meeting overhead and so forming green 
arches of much beauty, in which the effect of 
light and shade produced by both sun and 
moon, is most picturesque and varied. The 
wood probably at one time extended to the 
various roads bounding the park, as the 
position of some of the older trees now out- 
side the wood seem to indicate a prolongation 
of the avenues. As Barton Grange is said 
to have been the summer residence of the 
Prior of Taunton, whose Priory was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and as this 
and other property in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood belonged to the Anglican Church 
prior to the Reformation, there is every 
reason to think that the ‘‘ Monks’ Walk” is 
what its present name would lead us to 
believe. 

It is not an avenue of approach or carriage 
drive, as the principal entrance is, and pre- 
sumably always has been, on the other side 
of the house, towards Taunton; but the 
south-east and north-west limbs serve as a 
footway to the parish church of Corfe, dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, which formerly pos- 
sessed considerable Norman remains, of 
which, I believe, only the font and two 
corbels are left. 
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The boundary line between the parishes of 
Pitminster and Corfe runs through the house, 
but the whole of the Monks’ Walk is in the 
latter parish. 

If a line be drawn through the centre of 
the pathway running from south-east to north- 
west, and extended to the boundary of the 
park, it would touch a point where a footway 
joins the road, near an entrance to Poundis- 
ford Park, which formerly belonged to the 
See of Winchester, on the one side, and the 
angle, where the new road leading from 
Corfe to Pitminster joins the old road on the 
other, passing quite through the more modern 
portion of the house, which is in the parish 
of Pitminster, but clearing the older portion, 
which is chiefly in the parish of Corfe. 

The present house, which is, with the ex- 
ception of a very few features, of a date subse- 
quent to the dissolution of the Priory, quite 
blocks the view from the centre of the cross, 
but there are indications in the older portion 
of the building that openings were left in the 
walls when the building was first projected 
upon the line of sight. This line, if extended 
north-westward, would pass close to, but clear 
of, the house in Poundisford Park, which is 
also an old building. 

Then if a line be similarly drawn through 
the other pathway running from north-east to 
south-west, it would pass through the modern 
building, Corfe Lodge, at the entrance to the 
park, on the one side, where two roads meet, 
and would touch the road leading from Corfe 
to Pitminster at the spot where Woodram 
Lane runs into it on the other. 

The first line points directly towards the 
position on the horizon where the sun sets 
on June 21, and, if extended in both direc- 
tions from the cross, it will be found to 
pass immediately through the beacon, or 
highest point of the strong British fortress 
of Neroche,* the property, I believe, of 
Lord Portman, three and a half miles 
from the cross, and going south - eastward 
through Ham Gate, between Combe Beacon, 
near Combe St. Nicholas, and an eminence 
near Ilminster ; then over the high ground of 
Chard Common, at an elevation of 295 feet, 
having Knoll St, Giles, 430 feet high, on one 

* The names are chiefly taken from the six sheets 


of the Ordnance maps, old series, and do not exactly 
agree with the local orthography in all cases. 


side, and a knoll near Chard, the height of 
which is not given on the ordnance map, on 
the other. Then passing almost through 
Winsham, Hazlewood Hill lies on one side 
and the apparently high ground of Monkham 
Down—on which is White Gate, near Ford 
Abbey—on the other. 

The line then passes through a remarkable 
group of fortified and other important hills 
just skirting Blackdown Hill and Pillesdon 
Pen, which has an elevation of g1o feet, on 
the one hand, and Lewston Hill and Chart- 
nolle on the other. The following suggestive 
names occur together at the end of Black- 
down Hill, viz. : Cold Harbour, Pipe House, 
Horn Ash, Three Ashes, and Stony Knap. 

On the Lewston, or north-east side of the 
line, are Shave Lane Hill, Mosterton Knoll, 
Horn Hill, White Sheet Hill, and Hack- 
thorn Hill, within a distance of about three 
miles from the line ; and, on the other side, 
within about four miles, are Castle Hill 
(Lambert’s Castle), Conic Castle, Coneygore 
Hill, and Haddon Hill, near Whitchurch 
Canonicorum. The line, if continued, passes 
between Corfe and Corfe Hill, in the county 
of Dorset, having Hincknoll and Walton Hill 
as flanking positions; then between the 
apparently strong positions of Shipton Beacon 
and Eggardon, passing through Chilcombe 
Hill, 643 feet above the sea, and then near 
White Cross (Litton Cheney), having Punc- 
knoll, on one hand, and the hill above Litton 
Cheney, 704 feet high, on the other. 

Then passing some barrows, cutting through 
two of them, one being marked Broom Barrow, 
and near a cromlech, having Abbotsbury 
Castle on the one side, and what appears to 
be an ancient work marked Old Warren on 
the other. From Broom Barrow it passes 
through Portisham, between the high points 
of Blackdown, 790 feet above the sea, and 
Linton Hill. The names White Hill, Hell 
Stone, and Mystecombe, occur near Broom 
Barrow. 

From Portisham the line passes through 
West Tatton, East Chickerel, and Weymouth, 
into the sea, having a range of hills, with 
Chalbury and Maiden Castle, at the distance 
of three and four miles respectively, on the 
one hand, and the high ground of Crook 
Hill and Wyke Regis, terminating with the 
Isle of Portland, on the other. 
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Tracing the line north-westward from 
Neroche, it passes over Buckland Down and 
Pickeridge Hill, where calamine used to be 
dug ; leaving Staple Hill, 1,035 feet high, on 
one side, and then passing through the centre 
of the cross, and between Barton Grange on 
the one hand and Poundisford Park on the 
other, as before described, it runs near 
Canonsgrove, and between Dipford and 
Chilliswood, being flanked by an important 
position, not marked on the map, now known 
as Hillbrook, but formerly Higher Gatchell, 
on the one hand, and Castle Hill, or Castle- 
man’s Hill, on the other. Gatchell, perhaps 
a corruption of Gatshill, the hill of the gate, 
just above the dop, or deep, ford, which, I 
find upon inquiry, is a difficult ford after 
heavy rain. 

The relative positions of these two hills 
with regard to each other and the main north- 
west line illustrates what I believe occurs 
very frequently, viz.: that anyone following 
this line and taking the ford must pass first 
one and then the other of these hills, as 
they are not opposite to each other. 

The line, after passing Rumwell Hill, 
which, with the two last named, makes a 
triangular arrangement of strong posts at this 
point, crosses the river Tone between Brad- 
ford and Heal, and passes through Hillfar- 
rance and Halse, having the British camps 
of Norton Fitzwarren about one mile and 
three-quarters on the one side, and Castle 
near Wiveliscombe at the same distance on 
the other, being a repetition of the general 
arrangement of Gatchell and Castle Hill, 
with more important positions, and at a 
greater distance from the line. It then 
crosses a stream between Pitsford Farm and 
Tolland Mill, having Tolland and Willet 
Tower on the one hand,. and Brompton 
Ralph and Elworthy Barrows on the other, 
and passes through Beacon Hill, above 
Nettlecombe, and between the British camp, 
near Croydon Hill, and that in Dunster 
Park, over Grabbist Hill, to the highest point 
of Selworthy Hill, 1,011 feet above the sea, 
near the British work of Bury Castle, 
between the North Hill, Minehead, and 
Bossington Beacon, and not far from East 
and West Meyn. It will be observed that 
Neroche, the cross at Corfe, Beacon Hill, 
above Neitlecombe, Selworthy Hill, and 


Chilcombe Hill, between Shipton Beacon 
and Eggardon, and some others, are cen- 
tral points on this line from channel to 
channel, the other, or flanking positions, 
being natural strongholds, many of which 
bear evidence of early occupation occurring 
with greater or less regularity on either side 
of this central line. 

This line, if continued across the Bristol 
Channel and through Caermarthen Bay, and 
South-West Wales to Stumble Head, would 
cross the Irish Channel and Ireland, running 
into the Atlantic at or near Kilalla Bay. 

Returning to the centre of the cross we 
trace the other, or south-west line, which 
passes a high point of the Blackdown Hills, 
nearly in a line with Church Stanton; and 
then over Betscombe and Bolham Hills 
and near Gorwell, along the ridge above 
Dunkeswell, through a barrow near Wool- 
ford Lodge to Hembury Fort; then through 
Blue Ball to Straightway Head, about two 
miles from Ottery St. Mary and Rockbere 
Hill. 

It then passes between Aylsbere and Far- 
ringdon, and soon afterwards is midway 
between St. Mary’s Clist and Woodbury 
Castle, and crossing the Exe at Powderham, 
and going through Hill Head, leaving Mam- 
head and the Obelisk about a mile distant, 
it runs between Great and Little Haldon at 
Old Camp, and, crossing the Teign, passes 
Ford between Newton Abbot and Milber 
Down, going through Abbots Kerswell, and, 
leaving Denbury Down about two miles dis- 
tant, passes through the Castle at Totness, to 
or near Thurlestone, on the coast beyond 
Kingsbridge. 

Again returning to the centre of the cross 
and tracing the north-east line, it will be 
found to pass near Duddlestone and between 
Orchard Portman and Shoreditch, and, just 
clearing the high ground at Henlade, through 
Ruishton, Creech Heathfield, Durston, and 
St. Michael near Newton, Ford Gate near 
Petherton Park, and Cock Hill near Chilton ; 
then near Edington Station to Westfield 
Mill, and Cocklake near Wedmore, and then 
near Chedder passing over the Mendips at 
or near Beacon Batch, 1,067 feet above the 
sea, crossing the line of the Roman road 
to Old Sarum; then through Blagdon to 
Dundry Hill, near a point 768 feet high, to 
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the Avon at Bristol. This line I have not 
traced in detail any further, but will merely 
remark that, if extended on Black’s “ Atlas,” 
it passes near Stroud, Warwick, and Leicester, 
to the mouth of the Humber near Great 
Grimsby, nearly in a line with Spurn Head. 

If a line is drawn through Neroche, 
parallel with the last named line, it passes 
south-west over Colly Moor, Buckland 
Common, Brown Down, to Travellers’ Rest 
and Stout Mill, between Luxen Hill and 
Birch Hill, down the Valley of the Otter 
between the British work of Dumpdon, 
which is within sight of the English Channel, 
and Monkton, and then close to Honiton, 
and between that town and Ottery St. Mary. 
It then runs between Barrow Hill and Burrow 
Wood, crossing the Otter between Fen 
Ottery and Harpford, within two miles of 
Beacon Hill and Sidbury Castle, and through 
Kingstone at a distance of about one mile 
and a half from Woodbury Castle. It then 
runs between Black Hill and Knoll Hill 
and into the sea at the mouth of the Exe, 
and, being continued, just clears the mouth 
of the Teign ; and, cutting the land again to 
the north of Torquay, runs between Cock- 
ington and Beacon Hill, and passing Wind- 
mill Hill, where Berry Pomeroy is about 
midway between the two south-west lines, 
and crossing the Dart near Stoke Gabriel, it 
runs near Alstone, Marlborough and Boltbury, 
parallel with the other line to the sea, between 
Bolt Head and Bolt Tail. 

If this line is continued to the north-east 
it passes near Curland and Bickenhall, 
through Hatch Beauchamp, Crimson Hill, 
Stoke St. Gregory, and near Burrowbridge 
to some high ground near Middlezoy, 
crossing the Fosse near Greinton, through 
a barrow at Pamborough and Windmill 
Hill near Westbury, and over the Men- 
dips between Westbury Beacon and Priddy 
Hill ; then crossing the line of the Roman 
road to Old Sarum, and passing between 
Compton Martin and West Harptree to 
Knoll Hill; then running near Stanton 
Drew, where there is an interesting stone 
circle or observatory ; and it is remarkable 
that near the south-west line from the cross 
Church Stanton is situated, which name 
would justify a search for a circle connected 
with the cross centre, in the same way that 


Stanton Drew circle is connected with 
Neroche. The line then passes Guy’s Hill, 
between Maes Knowl and Park Tumps 
Castley Wood, above Compton Dando ; leav- 
ing these two positions about a mile and a 
quarter north-west and south-east respec- 
tively of the centre line, it proceeds between 
Bumbush Hill and Keynsham to the Avon. 

Besides the four main lines drawn from 
the centre of the cross, and the line parallel 
with two of them running through Neroche 
which have been traced, there are yet two 
minor lines, indicated by lesser pathways, 
running nearly southward and westward. 

By drawing a line through the centre of 
each pathway, and extending it, the south 
one will pass between Feltham and an 
Elizabethan hunting-box at Hayne, near 
Hawkmoor and Priors Park, over Staple 
Hill, the highest point of which is 1,035 feet 
above the sea, near Fyfet (Fivehide), through 
the barrows known as Robin Hood’s Butts, 
and will cut the south-west line, drawn from 
Neroche, at a point between Traveller’s Rest 
and Stout Mill, being flanked by North 
Common (Hill) on one side, and Luxen 
Hill on the other. It then passes near Yar- 


combe and through Stockland, down the 
valley of the Yart, having the British posi- 
tion of Membury on one hand and the 


ancient intrenchment of Bordhays on the 
other, equidistant about one mile and a 
half from the line, which then passes through 
Dalwood, not far from Danes Hill, and over 
Shute Hill, and near Mounthill Farm near 
Musbury, having the British work of Mus- 
bury Castle about one and a half miles away. 
Then passing near Colyton it goes through 
Axmouth, under Hawksdown Hill, a British 
work, to the mouth of the Axe. 

The west line from the centre of the cross 
passes near Gore Hill, Angers Leigh, and 
through Ash Woods and Wellington Park, 
some little distance below Wellington’s 
Monument, to Burlescombe; then between 
West Leigh and Rocky Park, down the 
valley of the Loman, a little to the north of 
Tiverton. It then passes near Cruys Mor- 
chard, and between Puddington and Wash- 
fordpyne, and if it is continued it would 
appear to cut into the sea on the Cornish 
coast near St. Gennys, south of Bude 
Haven, between Dazard Point and Cambeak. 
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It is probable that, in addition to the six 
foregoing pathways, there were two others, 
now overgrown with wood, being continua- 
tions of the southern line towards the north, 
and the western one towards the east. 

The southern line would, if extended 
northward from the centre of the cross, pass 
between Fossgrove and Kibbear Farms—the 
former, I believe, the estate of Mr. A. W. 
Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean War— 
to Cotlake Hill—an important position not 
marked on the plan—Sherford and Wilton, 
close to Cherry Tree Lane, where a bronze 
spearhead and celts were found in 1879; 
and near Haines Hill and Taunton Castle, 
showing clearly how, at a later date, Ine’s 
low-lying castle on the bunks of the Tone 
could have been warned, from the cross, of 
an approaching danger from the south, 
through Cotlake and Haines Hills (up to 
the latter of which led a Roman road, which 
was probably at first a British trackway, 
which road in Britannia Depicta ; or, Ogilby 
Improved, dated 1731, is shown as the main 
road from Taunton to Exeter), in the same 
way that the barrow (Creech Barrow) at Bath- 
pool would transmit to the castle a signal re- 
ceived from the east. 

Passing to the east of Staplegrove, it would 
be about equidistant from and between the 
British camp at Norton and the barrow at 
Bath-pool ; then passing west of Kingston 
and Broomfield, between Ruborough—a 
British work—and Cothelstone Beacon, to 
Great Holwell and North Holwell, it runs 
between the British works at Cannington 
Park and Danesborough to Stoke Courcey, 
near the castle, and touches the Bristol 
Channel near Benhole Farm at a point out- 
side the estuary of the Brue and the Parret ; 
and, if continued across the Bristol Channel 
through Wales, near Llandaff and Caerphilly, 
would afterwards pass near Abergele, and, 
crossing the Irish Sea to Castle Douglas, 
near Kirkcudbright, would then run near 
Glasgow to the extreme north of Scotland, 
to the Kyle of Durness near Cape Wrath, 
thus commanding the numerous estuaries on 
the western coast. 

Similarly the western line, if continued 
eastwards, would pass from the centre of 
the cross between West Hatch and Hatch 
Beauchamp, and soon after between Five- 


head and Isle Brewers, and, crossing the 
river Ile to the south-west of Muchelney, 
would touch Knowle, and cross the Fossway 
at Popple Bridge. It then runs between 
South Barrow and North Cadbury, about 
one mile and a half from Cadbury Castle; 
and passing a little to the north of Win- 
canton, and then between Salisbury and 
Stonehenge, would seem, if continued, to 
touch Sheppy Isle at the mouths of the 
Thames and the Medway. 

Having recorded these observations, I 
venture to suggest the following explana- 
tion : 

The general design of the works seems to 
be a central line of long distance signals, 
with more frequent posts to the right and 
left connecting the natural harbours at the 
mouths of the Wey, Axe, Otter, Exe, Teign, 
Parret, Brue, Avon, Medway, Thames, and 
Humber ; also St. Gennys, near Bude Haven, 
an important position on the Cornish coast, 
and Minehead. 

These direct signal-line stations, though 
no doubt connected with each other by 
trackways, would not always afford the best 
lines for the principal roadways ; and we find 
that the early ridgeways, so far as they have 
been traced, connected nearly all the fore- 
going points; but, owing to physical and 
other difficulties, not in straight lines. There 
seem to be indications of other parallel 
arrangements of fortified posts and beacons, 
and it is probable that, upon further research, 
it will be found that these north-west and 
north-east lines are preserved as guiding 
ones throughout the entire district, which 
was under the control of these early, perhaps 
Phoenician, far-seeing engineers. It is note- 
worthy that similar names at long intervals 
are connected with each other by these 
radiating lines. Phelps, in his Azstory of 
Somerset, describes a Belgic-British roadway 
from the Avon, which passed through 
Somerset and Devon and by Hartland 
into Cornwall, thus actually connecting 
two of the points, Bristol and St. Gennys, 
indicated by the lines radiating from the 
cross. He also describes one which after 
crossing the Midlands, from the mouth of 
the Humber in Lincolnshire, passed through 
Somersetshire to Axmcouth in Dorset on the 
English Channel, an important ancient 
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harbour—both these extreme points being in- 
dicated by the radiating lines—and mentions 
that this road at Ilchester had a branch from 
Dorchester. By a branch this road doubt- 
less communicated with Weymouth, another 
extremity of a radiating line from the cross, 
as there are traces of a ridgeway on the map 
between these two towns. 

There was also the great trackway, after- 
wards called Ikeneld Street, which connected 
the Southern trackways with Exeter; Ex- 
mouth, at Powderham, being another point 
indicated by the cross. Also a trackway 
from the Bristol Channel, near Minehead, to 
Taunton, passed through Neroche and pro- 
ceeded to Axmouth. Other roadways of this 
date are noted as passing through Neroche, 
and it is remarkable that Phelps mentions 
nearly all the harbours indicated by the cross 
as being connected by ridgeways with 
Neroche. 

The main or north-west line, commencing 
at Weymouth and ending at Selworthy Hill, 
has the significant names of Melcombe Regis 
at one end and East and West Meyn at the 
other. The former may be derived from the 
Saxon me/, a portion of the heavens which 
the sun rules off, or mel/, a marking ; hence 
a line or boundary, so that the line or 
boundary combe may be the meaning of the 
name, which contains the line of the setting 
summer sun as seen from Weymouth on the 
English Channel, passing near Meyn, or the 
stone, not far from Minehead, on the Bristol 
Channel. 

The allied name of Melbury occurs about 
eight miles north-east of this line, near Ever- 
shot, where there is a remarkable group of 
roadways or drives in Melbury Park, the seat 
of the Earl of Ilchester. 

These drives, eight in number (one the 
“Grand Vista”), radiate from an open field 
of several acres, named “the circle,” the 
whole being enclosed in “ Great High Wood ” 
and “Rag Copse.” A wood bearing the 
name of the “ Monks’ Wood” adjoins the 
latter. The field is higher than the adjoining 
ground, and gradually slopes from a central 
position, 460 feet above the sea-level, towards 
the wood. It is an elevated and command- 
ing spot, and seems admirably adapted for 
astronomical observations, and the direction 
of the lines would seem to be determined by 





the north-east one, that of the rising summer 
sun, while at Corfe the north-west one, the 
line of the setting sun on June 21, appears to 
be the guiding one. The complete system of 
eight pathways found here suggested the idea 
that two of those at Corfe might be overgrown, 
as the design andarrangement of the two works 
is similar in many respects. There is, however, 
this important difference between them, the 
centre of the cross at Corfe being only 40 or 
50 feet in diameter, while that at Melcombe 
contains an area of some acres. The centre 
at Corfe seems designed for the receiving and 
transmission of signals, the arched-shaped 
avenues guiding the eye of an observer 
stationed at the centre, like huge natural 
telescopes, to the nearest signal hills, while 
that at Melcombe, though doubtless con- 
nected with the perfect signal system by 
means of its radiating lines, is more adapted 
for the observations and calculations con- 
nected with the movements of the heavenly 
bodies at the measuring or record town— 
which may possibly be the meaning of the 
word—of this great and far-reaching system. 
It may be remarked that the form of the 
cross, in its complete shape, is a combina- 
tion of the generally accepted figures of the 
Hebrew Aleph X and Tau +, corresponding 
to the Greek Alpha and Omega, being the 
first and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet 3, 
and would further generally correspond with 
eight main divisions into which the circle is 
divided on the mariner’s compass. Whether 
the work was originally laid down by Pagans 
or not, it seems reasonable to suppose that, 
as Hecateus, five centuries before Christ, 
describes Britain as an island in the ocean 
over against Gaul, fully as large as Sicily, 
famous for a magnificent sacred enclosure 
dedicated to Apollo, and a temple renowned 
for its riches and circular form, it was at one 
time a centre of Pagan worship; and anyone 
who has seen the sun setting over the distant 
north-west hills, or the moon rising over 
Pickeridge, a portion of the cofa-like en- 
closure, can hardly conceive a more suitable 
place than the “ Monks’ Wood” for the 
development of such scenic effect as would 
be involved in the worship of Baal and 
Astarte. Later, when Christianity supplanted 
Paganism, this property must have fallen into 
the hands of the Anglican Church, who no 
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doubt understood the original design, and 
carefully preserved it until the dissolution of 
religious houses by Henry VIII. 

Then the idea was lost, and, consequently, 
no regard was paid in building, from the 
seventeenth century downwards, to the far- 
reaching lines of the cross. Still, in the 
hands of laymen it has been carefully pre- 
served for more than three centuries, and by 
no one more conservatively than the present 
owner, whose courtesy in permitting me to 
examine both the cross and the surrounding 
buildings I here gratefully acknowledge, and 
to whom I would venture to suggest that a 
careful excavation at the cross-centre would 
probably be attended with interesting results. 

It is true that many of the old trees have 
disappeared—some, I believe, early in the 
present century. Still there are quite enough 
ancestral oaks in the wood and park to show 
very clearly what was the general character of 
the neighbourhood many centuries ago. 

The lines would seem to be the work of 
either the Belgze coming from the south-east, 
or of an earlier immigration, guided by the 
setting summer sun in laying down the di- 
rection of signal communication to protect 
their harbours on both channels; and the 
crossing of the two main signal linesis arranged 
in the form of X in a masterly way, so as to 
take place in a secluded spot equally distant 
from either channel. 

This cruciform centre of, perhaps, both 
civil and religious government was in touch 
with all these harbours, and naturally admir- 
ably adapted for such a purpose; and it can 
be readily realized how rapidly a signal-flash 
by day or a beacon-flame by night could be 
passed from Axmouth in the south to the 
estuary of the Parret in the north, or from the 
Thames in the east to Bude Haven in the 
west, through the centre of the cross. 

It may be asked whether this important 
position was not safe-guarded by earthworks ; 
but I am not aware that any remains of such 
exist, nor do I think that it would be a post 
that could be readily held against an opposing 
force. I conceive, rather, that its security 
consisted partly in its remote situation, far 
removed from the dangers of either channel, 
and partly from its proximity to the almost 
‘impregnable stronghold of Neroche, where 
the observers at the cross could retire at the 


approach of any passing danger and still be 
in communication, as has been pointed out, 
though not so perfectly as at the station at 
the cross-centre, with the main signal lines. 

The name of thevillage, Corfe, the same root 
as Corton, which is sometimes written Corfe- 
town, which latter is derived, according to 
Phelps, from Cov, “the curvature of the hill”; 
Gor, or Cor, is also said to be a British word 
for a religious circle. The Greek Kopo;, 
equivalent to the Hebrew Cor, is a measure ; 
and circular measures are in use in Palestine 
to the present day. 

The Saxon Cofa means “ bay” or “cove,” 
so that all these words seem to point to the 
shape of the surrounding hills ; and one has 
only to stand on the southern line from the 
cross-centre, where it cuts the new road to 
Pitminster, and look southward, when the 
complete cofa-like form of the hills is very 
striking. 

There is a tradition in the village that its 
name means “hidden”; and, as in Saxon, 
breost is “the breast,” and dreost-Cofa “the 
spirit,” the name may also allude to the 
mysterious and hidden union of the soul with 
the body. 

With regard to the idea of pagan occupa- 
tion, it may be noted that Brown Down, 
adjoining Staple Hill, the highest point near 
Corfe, is on the southern line from the cross, 
so that the worshippers, purified by fire on 
that height—Brown being a possible contrac- 
tion of the Saxon Browen, “to prepare by 
fire””—would pass the stream at Higher and 
Lower Whitford (White Ford), and entering 
by Park Gate (Saxon, Ga?), which is in a line 
with the southern way to the cross, would 
proceed by a ridge, crossing the highest part 
of the new Pitminster road, to the hidden 
mysteries of the grove of which the cross 
formed the centre. 

This south road has the significant names 
of “No Place” and “Moorlitch” near it, 
from which Neroche is about three miles 
distant. 

Could it have been when the glory of the 
Briton was departing that he, lamenting near 
the line clearly defined by the setting sun, 
while burying his slain in Moorlitch (Hitch, 
Saxon for “ dead”), and looking upon the 
ruins of the slightly built mansion-house 
(plas or plais), and seeing the hills where he 
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dug calamine close at hand, and copper not 
far off, and the great south road leading to 
the important harbour at the mouth of the 
Axe, lined by the barrows covering his illus- 
trious dead, in the hands of the Roman con- 
queror; could it have been that he then 
sorrowfully exclaimed, “Ne plas” (no lace), 
in reference to his chief’s house, and “Ne 
roche” in relation to that marvellously con- 
trived central position where so many ridge- 
ways met, and which for him, at least, had 
ceased to be a stronghold; and then with a 
melancholy degree of satisfaction looked 
down upon Corfe, where the secret of the 
“rouge croix” was hidden from the foe in its 
cofa? 


British Archeological Associa- 
tion, Lincoln Congress. 


Nores By C. ROACH SMITH. 
—<_———_ 

[IN my special department to which I 
was restricted, I ascertained by 
the kind personal aid of the mayor, 
Mr. W. Watkins, and examined, 

the junction of the extension of Lindum, 
shown clearly in the grounds of Mr. Colling- 
ham. It must have enclosed a cemetery ; 
and a fractured sepulchral monument repre- 
senting a cavalry soldier riding over and 
spearing a prostrate foe lies there exposed 
together with other stones which appear to 
have been monumental. 

Here the Roman city wall is seen to 
advantage. As in other parts of the town, 
it is shown to have been faced with small 
squared stones, wholly without layers of tiles 
—a fact worth the attention of those who de- 
clared that the walls of Deva, Chester, could 
not be Roman, as they had no bonding 
courses of tiles ! 

The Northern or Newport Gate, as it is 
called, yet stands in part, and is well known. 
Originally it had a double arch for carriages, 
and two side arched passages for foot-pas- 
sengers. As is very usual at the gates of 
Roman towns, here large square stones have 
been used in the lower layers. The accumu- 
lation of the earth concealing much of the 
arches and wall must be some eight or nine 
feet ; and the same is shown of the road itself 


in the cellars of the houses of Mr. Allis and 
Mr. Blaze, to which I now proceed. 

In these cellars, at the depth of nine feet 
from the present surface, is a row of the bases 
of large columns of a temple or public build- 
ing which faced the Roman road. These 
bases, with portions of the columns, eight in 
number, extend through the cellars of the two 
houses, giving imposing evidence of the mag- 
nitude of the public edifices of Lindum. We 
had the personal assistance of Mr. Allis and 
of Mr. Blaze, junior, in examining these re- 
mains, and to them I again tender my thanks 
and those of the Association. 

This unlooked-for revelation was further 
extended by our being shown, at the back of 
Mr. Blaze’s premises, 2 Roman wall, three 
feet thick, faced with small squared stones 
and bonding courses of tiles, some twenty 
feet high and thirty to forty feet (by estima- 
tion) in length, and in good preservation. 
It doubtless belonged to the building re- 
ferred to. 

Among a variety of objects collected by 
Mr. Allis in the excavation of the columns 
may be mentioned a tile stamp |c. VIB. Ex°| 
ex officina Cait Vibii—“ From the workshop 
of Caius Vibius,” and | Qsaser | on the 
rim of a mortarium. The former is almost 
or quite unique, giving the name of a Lindum 
tile-maker. @Q. Saser may also be the name of 
a Lindum potter. An iron anchor, four and a 
half feet in length, with five grappling-hooks, 
probably a mooring or permanent anchor, 
may be mentioned. It was found beyond 
the walls of the town.* 

In St. Swithin’s Church I saw the altar to 
the Parcz discovered there in digging exca- 
vations for the tower, in 1884, and published 
by Precentor Venables. It stands, at present, 
three feet high ; but the upper portion is 
broken off, suggesting that it may have been 
surmounted by figures of the three goddesses. 
The inscription, very perfect and well cut, is 
as follows : 





PARCIS - DEA 
BVS - ETNV 
MINIB - AVG 
C - ANTISTIVS 
FRONTINVS 
CVRATOR - TER 
AR-D-S-D 


* To Mr. G. R. Wright, our C 
am indebted for the introduction to 
laze. 





ess Secr 4 
essrs. Allis ad 
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The reading is obviously, C. Axtistius 
Frontinus, Curator (Surveyor or Guardian) of 
the land, erects this to the Goddesses the Fates, 
and to the Augustan Deities. 

In an inscription found at Carlisle* these 
deities are styled Matribus Farcis ; on coins 
of Diocletianus and Maximianus, Fatis Victri- 
cibus. Both numismatic and lapidary dedica- 
tions to the Parce or Fates are very rare. 

I was unable to procure a guide to the in- 
scriptions and sculptures discovered at Lin- 
coln, my old friends Mr. Arthur Trollope 
and Mr. Wilson being no more of this world. 
It was by the aid of the former I was enabled 
to visit the great Roman sewer and sketch 
itt I much wished to review them and to 
see such as have been discovered since my 
former visit, including the milestone inscribed 
to Victorinus, published by Prebendary 
Scarth, in a well-considered paper read at 
Lincoln at the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute in 1880; but I doubt of the per- 
manent occupation of Lindum by the second 
or by any other legion. 

From sketches of the Lincoln sculptures 
and inscriptions made for me many years since 
by my friend Joseph Clarke, F.S.A., I find 
that two of them are marked as having been 
taken out of the foundations of the Roman 
wall. This is very remarkable ; but its signi- 
ficancy does not appear to have been noted by 
anyone! The fact leads to questions like 
those raised by the discovery of Roman 
sculptures in the town wall of Chester, which 
is certainly Roman, and on which so much has 
recently been written. For the present it 
may be briefly said that the wall at Lincoln, 
in which these mutilated sculptures were 
found, must be comparatively of late date. 

On the third day of the Congress a prior 
engagement to Mr. Clayton, of Chesters, 
compelled me to leave Lincoln, and renew 
personal intercourse with a valued friend 
and his historical surroundings. These were 
to me never more impressive. The remains 
of Cilurnum, though so often visited and 
studied, induced deeper reflections on the 
Roman subjugation and tenure of Britain. 
Vast must have been the tributes exacted 
from the conquered province to have com- 


* Lapidarium Septentrionale, No. 490. 
+ My friend Thomas Wright had it engraved for 
The Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 


pensated the enormous cost of legions and 
cohorts, and of the wonderful works erected 
by them. The more we think and reflect, 
the more we are astonished. 

I was enabled to revisit Procolitia, where 
Mr. Clayton discovered the hoard of in- 
scribed altars and coins, one of the most 
extraordinary revelations ever made, for 
which Mr. Clayton’s report in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle 
must be consulted. I also, by the assistance 
of Mr. Clayton, have been able to say and 
show something of the discovery in vol. vii. 
of the Collectanea Antigua. On this im- 
portant locality Mr. Clayton’s researches are 
being resumed ; and ere these notes go to 
press it is probable he will have more to 
reveal. 

Then Mr. Robert Blair ferried me across 
the North Tyne, a little below the site of the 
castrum, to a fragment of an inscribed rock 
discovered by Mr. Ridley while fishing. It 
had fallen some twenty feet from the quarried 
rock. Unfortunately it is separated from the 
upper part, and we can only learn that it was 
a votive dedication by one of the soldiers of 
Cilurnum employed in quarrying. That the 
Roman legions and cohorts were deeply 
imbued with religious feelings is shown by 
the large number of votive inscriptions, 
which also prove the tolerant feeling that 
prevailed among the natives of various 
countries, evidenced by the great range of 
deities, known and unknown, promiscuously 
worshipped. 

I then accompanied Mr. Blair to Choller- 
ton Church, in which are Roman monolithic 
columns, brought, no doubt, from the neigh- 
bouring Cilurnum. As Mr. Clayton has 
pointed out, Chollerford and Chollerton are 
derived from Cilurnum, the C7 in which is thus 
shown to have been pronounced Cz. In 
the churchyard is a Roman altar of large 
size turned upside down, and used in 
medizval times for some religious purpose. 
The walls of the church contain fragments 
of crosses and cut stones which belonged to 
times earlier than the date of the present 
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Records of St. Chomas’s 
Hospital. 
By W. RENDLE, F.R.C.S. 
( Continued.) 
ee eke 


m)NCIENTLY at St. Thomas’s there 


was one physician and one hos- 
pitaler, two fit and meet women, 
sisters, to attend to the poor, one 
fit expert chirurgion, and an honest, sober, 
and religious man to supervise the revenues, 
all of which over and above, not otherwise 
expended, to be spent for the poor sick and 
weake, and not otherwise. The hospitaler 
comes next in order to the clerical person- 
ages noticed in the last paper as a curious 
mixture of lay and clerical duty. In the 
thirteenth century, as the chronicles of Jocelin 
of Brakelond tell us, the hospitaler pro- 
vided for the reception of strangers, pilgrims, 
and visitors. His apartment was the hostrey, 
the domus-hospitium or guest-house, which it 
was his duty to keep well furnished with 
beds, seats, tables, towels, and with sufficient 
cheer. In the monastery of St. Edmund 
there appear to have been two of these 
officials, one named the outer, the other the 
inner hospitaler, but in our chronicler’s time 
there was but one. That will sufficiently 
indicate the early hospitaler. In 1552 he 
becomes more clearly and especially a much 
needed official for a hospital proper, and is a 
religious and lay official blended. “The 
hospiteler’s duty is to visit the poor in their 
extremes and sickenesses, and to minester unto 
them the most wholsom and necessary doc- 
trine of God’s comfortable worde. ‘To receive 
for use of the poor victuals and other pro- 
vision, to deliver to be dressed certain 
victuals, to admit the poor and call the 
surgeons, to inquire what money or valuables 
the poor admitted have and keep it safe for 
their use, to see as to those who die and to 
those who recover, and to give these last 
when they go a passport.* He shall see and 
declare any who maintain slander or disorder. 
On recovery the hospitaler shall charge the 

* The passport was to prevent arrest of the person 


as an idle and masterless vagabond roving about the - 
country. 








patient as to his thanksgiving, and to cause 
him to learn it without the book.”* 

1569. The wages of the Hospitaler is 20 
marks by the year. 

It is part of the design of these papers to 
give in small matters the true character of 
the periods and incidents referred to, hence 
I occasionally emphasize the diverse spelling 
and use of strange words and phrases ; the 
context will generally imply this, moreover 
it would be wearisome to continue servilely 
this kind of spelling, etc.; often it comes 
only from the differing pronunciation by 
different persons, and the unconscious use of 
the phonetic method. 

Some particulars of the duties of this 
official as well as of hospital conditions may 
be gathered from the following : 

1569. He is to receive all night lodgers 
that come, and to take down all names ready 
when called for. To this ward a special 
sister, Mary Long, was appointed ; the same 
Mary Long afterwards “coplayned of for 
kepyng of cSpany w‘ George Clark.” 

1569. The night lodger is to have a sealed 
passport. 

1570. The night lodgers’ (or, as we should 
call it, the casual) ward was in full use; too 
full apparently in 1603, as the order to admit 
only wayfaring people implies. 

1570. Money is gathered from the poor for 
clothes which the hospitaler sells to them ; 
and, on the other hand, the poor work and 
earn something ; he gathers the profit for the 
men and the matron for the women, and they 
have it at their departing. 

1571. He has the key of the coleseller 
that he may deal out coals to the poor. 

1578. Wassall Weblyng, beare brewer, 
serves the hospital with good beeare at 
3s. 4a. the barrel ; the allowance for the hos- 
pitaller, presumably for himself and servants, 
a gallon daily. 

1579. Someone from Budge Row asks a 
night lodger’s admission, the answer is yes, 
but for a fortnight and no more. 

1584. In the days before tea and coffee, 
beer was the staple, and this was liberally 
supplied, in the hot weather to the patients a 
quart at dinner and a pint at supper. 

In the transition stage, probably before he 
acts fully as a minister of religion, when the 


* Thomas Vicary, by F. and P, Furnivall, E.E.T.S. 
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chapel bell rings, the hospitaler warns the 
men and the matron the women. They are 
conducted to the service, and the doors are 
locked. He will not lack a congregation, as 
“all are to attend chapel for prayers, preach- 
ing, expounding, and the Sacrament.” We 
see in the catalogue of the hospitaler’s duties 
that “he may rede and say divine service to 
the poor between g and 10.” He is con- 
stantly among the sick at reading and prayer, 
advising and consoling them. At the present 
day he is the minister of religion to them. I 
cannot help the thought that I should greatly 
have liked to walk the wards with Maurice at 
Guy’s, and have heard what he had to say to 
the afflicted people there. He was a man of 
infinite sympathy, the most Christ-like man I 
ever knew. 

It is interesting to glance at the old doctors, 
the physicians, and surgeons of the hospital ; 
but that we may not expect too much of 
them, let me note the condition of the medical 
profession at the time. We do not lack 
material. Southwark was a notable centre 
for printers. A very renowned printing-press 
(James Nycolson’s) was in St. Thomas’s Close, 
and from this press came the first English 
Bible printed in England. Not in the Close, 
but near at hand, at the sign of the Wodows,* 


was another well-known press, that of Peter 


Treveris. He printed Zhe noble experyence 
of the vertuous handywarke of Surgeri, prac- 
lysed and compyled by the moost experte mayster, 
Sherome of Bruynswyke, and The Grete Herball, 
which giveth parfyt knowlege, &¢., of herbes 
and their gracyous vertues, which God hath 
ordeyned for welfare and helth, practysed by 
wyse and expert masters. These books give 
us a fair notion of the medicine and surgery 
of 1525, and they are further well illustrated 
in the Early English Text Society books 
by Messrs. Furnivall, already mentioned. 
Jherome recommends young students and 
servants of barbers and surgeons to read with 
diligence his “‘lytell boke.” In this book he 
gives a plate of the man with the signs of the 
zodiac and figures of the principal planets 
surrounding him, showing in what parts of 
his body they have dominion. The books 
are curious reading ; the plates of instruments 

* A sort of ‘Green Man,” or wild people, showing 


our first parents clothed, apparently, if clothed at all, 
in skins, the printer’s emblem. 


are rather fearful. You are not to be above 
a white fib, for by imagination the wounded 
person may be made “to thynke that he 
bledid no more.” The cautery is used for 
the staying of blood, and I think I have read 
of hot pitch; among the common people 
the favourite cautery is “the kaye of his 
chyrch.” There was plenty of rude 
surgery, and very rude it was, in the early 
times of frequent conflict, lawlessness, 
and violence. Long after this, in 1665, 
in one of the Southwark churches, the 
preacher’s mind was so impressed by the 
savagery about him, that he preached three 
Sundays running from the text, “ Do violence 
to no man.” Life was of no value, and 
practical Christianity was nowhere ; and now, 
alas! it is somewhat a phrase for mammon 
worship. But I am straying. The monks 
at their blood-letting season (minutio san- 
guinis) and in other ways taught a little 
medicine and surgery, and they understood 
herbs. We see how rude and unpractical it 
all was; and, indeed, it has been more or 
less so within the last 200 years—perhaps, it 
may be said, within this century. 

Some instances of the violence referred to 
as finding practice for surgery are especially 
interesting to me, as occurring in Southwark 
and near to our hospital. The book of 
practice for young chirurgions, 1591, refers 
to some, and Bulleyn in his dialogues to 
others. “I saw myself,” he says, “a lusty 
young man who came to see a bull-baiting at 
Parys Garden ; the bull rent him in the thigh, 
and the doctor sewing it up, he nearly died 
of it. Sewing is not good.” ‘The registers 
of St. Saviour’s note several deaths. “ Killed 
by the bear-garden bull,” “by the bear,” are 
not uncommon ; and the wardens’ accounts 
show “a shrowde for the boy killed at the 
Bear Garden, 1 shilling.” From the falling 
of the circus in Paris Garden one Sunday in 
1580, cases of fracture of the skull, of the 
legs, and what not in that great catastrophe 
are given in Zhe Young Chirurgion’s Practice 
of 1591. 

Before I introduce the reader to our 
Phissicions—the word is spelt, the custom 
of the time, in all manner of ways—I must 
mention our. first distinguished doctor or 
surgeon to the Kings Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.—the barber. surgeon, Sir John 
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Ayliffe, Aliff, or Aylophe. In the accounts 
is a payment to him of vij xv’ for a year’s 
duty; 4th Edward VI. he is appointed the 
first alderman of Bridge Ward Without, 
Southwark, “albeit that thytherto there had 
been no suche warde or alderman within the 
citie.” Probably his name, not perhaps as a 
surgeon, would be found in the voluminous 
records of the governor’s meetings, which 
are now at the Thomas’s Hospital offices by 
Westminster Bridge. I have not as yet noticed 
it ; those records would take a year thoroughly 
to examine them. Ayliffe’s likeness is shown 
in the celebrated painting of Henry VIII. 
granting the charter which is now in the 
hall of the Barber Surgeons, a company 
which he quitted in 1550. We shall see 
what apt and expert chirurgions these are 
likely to be by the occasional helps forced 
upon them, and by the practices permitted. 
1562. We find at the College of Barber 
Surgeons, among some more of the same 
sort, that “‘ Peter van Duran, a straunger pro- 
fessing surgery, is licensed to sett (bills) upon 
posts so as to give the people knowledge of 
his said science ;” and 1573, “ John Smythe 
may make open shewe of his doinge at and 
against his owne house and dore and not 
elsewhere.” Certainly a wise old precept 
says, ‘If you want to sell your cow, you 


must say the word ;” and Messrs. van Duran 
and Smythe wanted to sell their cow. We 
do so now one way or another—by the press, 
by circulating monographs, by an occasional 


dispersion of cards, or by a dinner. Our 
colonials do so ; the settled doctor reminds 
his friends of his hours of consultation, and 
where he is to be found; the press and his 
well-wishers do the rest. It is very much as 
the custom of the time. There is no harm 
in it, good taste of course ruling, and not 
over stepping the bounds, and that can be 
without undue squeamishness. And now let 
us see the supplementary company forced 
upon the doctors ; but, in the first place, we 
observe how they were hedged in, in certain 
matters purely professional, not to be done 
without the sanction of the lay-masters of the 
hospital. But in our own time, even in 
matters gynecological, the treasurer of a 
hospital, I observed, was to have one or 
more of his fingers in it. Look at it rightly, 
human nature is, as the man said, “much of 
a muchness at all times.” 
VOL. XX, 


But as to our supplementary company, who 
often sadly vexed the old doctors. It was, how- 
ever, partly their own fault ; in consequence, 
as was said, of the greed of the licensed folk, 
a statute, 32 Henry VIII., expressly allowed 
the unlicensed to cure common ailments and 
outward wounds by herbs, waters, and like 
means—by a sort of exorcism even. The 
surgeon, standing in the official list between 
the shoemaker and the barber, could not be 
surprised at having to recognise various and 
divers strange fellows. 

1562. Mother Edwyn may try to cure a 
boy that is burstin, he has hernia, for 13s. 4d. ; 
if she does not cure him, she promises to 
return half the money. She succeeds, and 
the governors go to additional expense for 
a truss. Mother Bowman gets 4s. 4d. for 
hellinge William Mylles’s child of the plague. 
Two poor women are “put to bed” at the 
Lock Hospital in Kent Street, and the mid- 
wife is paid 2s. 6d. 

1566. Sore heads are ‘‘ soundly healed” at 
8d. a head. There must have been some- 
thing unsatisfactory here, for by-and-by 
Thomas Hollyard, the surgeon, is appointed 
to cure scalled heads, and to have a special 
salary of £20. These bad heads imply bad 
living, uncleanliness, neglect, and a degraded 
state. In my time, my parish practice in 
the Mint supplied these perpetual pests in 
abundance. Thanks to sanitary medicine 
they are going, as the ague disappeared before 
effectual drainage. It is noteworthy that with 
our almost awful population we have no 
plague or sweating sickness or black death. 
Sometimes, indeed, the bad thought creeps 
in whether the Reverend Mr. Malthus will not 
have to come back with his preventive checks. 
A grievous slur on the surgeons, a bonesetter 
is appointed who will take cases to his house, 
with the sanction of the governors—cases the 
surgeons “ mark as incurable, and if he cures 
them he shall be paid.” The apothecary is, 
later on, side by side with the herbwoman, 
who has £4 a year for physical herbs. 

1574. John Brygge is appointed by the 
Court to serve for the poor, and is to make 
the poticary’s stuff to Mr. Bull’s liking. His 
salary, which was £9, is advanced after- 
wards ; in fact, it mounts up more or less 
rapidly. 

In 1577 a wonderful scheme of a “‘dyett 
drinke” is in hand ; it is stipulated that the 

I . 
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apothecary shall find, in consideration of the 
rise in salary, everything except coals and a 
kettle for the boiling. This diet drink is 
much run after; the out-patients and the 
disease, which was more or less of wrong 
living or vice, appeared greatly to increase. 
1584. The apothecary’s salary became 
436, and £36 was an enormous sum then ; 
210 patients were soon counted, and the 
salary became £40. Soldiers and sailors 
come in, and #5 more is added in 1597. 
The diet drink got so popular that it is not 
too much to say that it might have crippled 
the finances ; so it was checked, and in no 
long time abandoned. The apothecary, Mr. 
Brygge, announces to the governors that “he 
is going to give over the trade,” and Mr. 
Young is appointed at a salary of £60. 
Mr. Brygge now appears as a Barber Surgeon ; 
but he soon dies, and his widow is to have 
the reversion of Mother Cornelly’s shoppe in 


the Close. 


Bibliographical and Sarak 
Motes on the Mild Englis 
Drama. 

By W. Carew HAzLitt, 
—»>——_ 
(Continued from p. 63.) 
—mAMON AND PYTHIAS. — By 
7 Richard Edwards, 1571 and 1582. 
Printed from a collation of these 





= two editions in my Dodsley. No 
undated one is known, although the former 
has the year as portion of the title, apparently 
to induce the public to believe that it was 

a new play in 1571; whereas it had been 

registered by the printer in 1567-8. 

Dead Man’s Fortune.—Johnson and Steevens, 
in their edition of Shakespear, 1793, 
vol. ii, give the plot in letterpress 
only; but it was printed by the late 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, folio, 1860, 26 
copies, in full, with two other similar 
relics. 

Destruction of Jerusalem.— By Thomas 
Legge. ‘This is referred to by Francis 
Meres in his Palladis Tamia, 1598. It 
also occurs as a printed book in the list 
at the end of the O/d Law, 1656. 


Device (A) of a Masque for the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mountacute.—By George 
Gascoigne. In his Posies, 1575 ; Flowers, 
xliii. (Hazlitt’s Gascoigne, i. 77). 

Device (The) before the Queen’s Majesty at 
her Court at Greenwich, the 12th Novem- 
ber, 1588.—Entered on the Stationers’ 
Registers, but not otherwise known. 

Device (The) of the Pageant borne before the 
Right Hon. Martyn Colthorpe, Lord 
Maior of the Citie of London, 29 October, 
1588.—Licensed for the press this year, 
but not at present known. See my 
Handbook, 1867, p. 450. 

Device (The) of the Pageant: set forth by the 
Worshipfull Companie of the Fishmongers 
Jor the right honorable Iohn Allot, es- 
tablished Lord Maire of London, and 
Maire of the Staple... ., 1590.—By 
T. Nelson. 4to.,1590. Reprinted entire 
in the Antiguary, xiii. 54-56.* 

Device (The) for the Queen's Day [Nov. 17), 
1592.t 

Device (The) for the Queen’s Day, 1595.4 

Devise (The) to entertayne Hir Ma” at Har- 
fielde, the house of S* Thomas Egerton, 
Lo. Keeper, and his Wife, the Countess 
of Darbye [in July, 1602 |.—Printed from 
the Conway MS. in the Shakespear 
Society’s Papers, ii. 

Devill (The) of Dowgate——By J. Fletcher. 
See Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, xi., 
Introd. to the Wight-Walker, of which 
Weber conjectures that the present play 
was an alteration by Shirley. 

Dick of Devonshire.—Printed by Mr. A. H. 
Bullen from the Charlemont MS. now 
in the British Museum, for which it 
was probably acquired at Lord Charle- 
mont’s sale in1865. On the16th October, 
1594, was licensed to E. White “A 
ballad of the Devill of Devonshire, and 
William of the West, his sonne.” 

Dick Scorner.— Doubtless an error for Hick- 
scorner, It is also mentioned in the list 
at the end of the O/d Law, 1656, where 
it is called a comedy. 

Dido.—It is not perfectly clear to me that 
the Dido exhibited before the Queen at 
Cambridge in 1564, and that variously 


* See my Collections and Notes, 3rd Series, p. 160. 

t See Bacon’s Conference of Pleasure, ed, Spedding, 
Introd. 

t Lbid, 
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assigned to John Rightwise and Edward 
Halliwell, are identical. Was the Latin 
play of 1564 the one originally performed 
under Rightwise’s direction at St. Paul’s 
School in 1529, and subsequently revised 
by Halliwell, who was not admitted at 
King’s College, Cambridge, till 1532? 

Dido, Queen of Carthage.—By C. Marlowe, 
1594. Dyce, in his edition of Marlowe, 
1850, refers to the alleged Elegy on 
Marlowe, by T. Nash, prefixed to Dido, 
but not found with any extant copy 
known (i., xxxix.). This drama was not 
written by Marlowe and Nash in con- 
junction, but completed by the latter 
after Marlowe’s death in June, 1593. 

Dido and neas.—An interlude performed at 
Chester. See Warton’s HZ.P., 1824, 
iv. 262. 

Diogenes.—“ An Interlude of Diogenes” is 
mentioned in the dedication of S. 
Daniel’s Worthy Tract of Paulus Jovius, 
1585. 

Dionysius the Tyrant.—A comedy acted at 
Dundee in or about 1540. By James 
Wedderburn. See Irving’s Scotish Loetry, 
by Carlyle, ch. i., and Laing’s repr. of 
the Dundee Psalms, 1868, x. 

Doctor Faustus.—By C, Marlowe, 1604, etc. 
The additions which occur in the later 
quartos are discarded by Dyce; yet 
Decker and others were paid to augment 
the play as early as 1597-1602. It was 
probably completed by Marlowe in 1592, 
and arose from his study of the prose tract 
then (1592) newly issued and the ballad 
previously (1589) licensed, rather than 
from a resort to the foreign works named 
in the Dictionary. There seems to be 
no registration of the play before 1601. 
A friend proposes to give reasons for 
thinking that Shakespear owed to Faustus 
some hint for his own Prospero in the 
Tempest. It may be here observed that 
Filippo Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan 
(1423-47), was addicted to divining prac- 
tices, etc., but I scarcely know how 
Shakespear could have heard of him, 
unless it were by tradition. 

Don Japhet of Armenia.—Translated from 
Scarron by Sir William Lower, 1657. 
A 4to MS. of 63 leaves, now in the 
British Museum. I do not know 





whether it is the same copy as that said 
to be at Skeffington Hall in the text. 

Duke, The.—By James Shirley. Query: is 
this the same as the Duke’s Mistress, of 
which no edition, however, prior to 1638 
is at present known? It was acted in 
1636. 

Duke (The) of Lerma.—A play to which Sir 
R. Howard refers in the preface to his 
own, 4to., 1668, as having been shown 
to him, and as being unfit for the stage. 
He does not name the writer. 

Duke’s Mistress, The.—By J. Shirley. There 
were three editions in 1638. See above. 

Eastward Hoe.—By G. Chapman and others, 
1605. See Chapman’s Homerby Hooper, 
2nd edition, 1865, i. 32, This piece 
was revived at Drury Lane in 1751 
under the title of Zastward Hoe ; or, 
The Prentices. 

Edward Longshanks.— An Interlude called 
Edward Longshakes” was licensed to 
T. Pavier in 1600. Query: Peele’s Zd- 
ward the First, which is called Eaward 
Longshanks in the MS. list of plays in 
his own library made by Henry Oxin- 
den, of Barham, about 1640. 

Edward the Second.—By C. Marlowe. First 
printed in 8vo., 1594. 

Edward the Third.—See Ayrer’s Collection, 
1607. 

Edward the Fourth.—By T. Heywood, 1600. 
Compare Shore. 

Edwardus (Sanctus) Confessor.—A play which 
is conjectured to have been performed 
before James I. at one of the Universi- 
ties. Heber’s MSS., 1og1. 

Emilia.—A play by Mr. Cecil, acted at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, March, 
1614-15. See Votes and Queries, 3rd 
Series, ix. 321. 

Empress (The) of Morocco.—By Thomas 
Duffett, 1674. The frontispiece is sup- 
posed to be a portrait of Harris the 
actor in the part of Morena. 

England’s Joy.—By Richard Vennar or Ven- 
nard, 1601. See Taylor's Works, 1630, 
ii. 158-9. This piece was played, it 
seems, at the Swan, November 6, 1602. 
Taylor mentions a second part; and 
Suckling, in the God/ins, written before 
1641, thought that the performance had 
a touch of Shakespear: “ Poet. The last 
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was a well-writ piece, I assure you. A 
Briton, I take it, and Shakespear’s very 
way. I desire to see the man.”—Haz- 
litt’s Suckling, ii. 53. 

English and Danes.—A drama so called pur- 
ports to have been performed before 
Queen Elizabeth, at Kenilworth, in 1575. 
It further appears that the celebrated 
Captain Cox managed these theatricals. 

Englishmen for my Money.—By W. Haugh- 
ton. Licensed August 3, 1601. See 
Hazlitt’s Dodsley, x. 

Entertainment, The.—Bardolph’s Muses’ Look- 
ing-Glass was, it appears from some 
verses by Sir Aston Cokaine, played 
under this title. 

Entertainment (The) performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Dorset Gardens at drawing the 
Lottery, 4to., 1698. 

Fair Em ; or, The Miller’s Daughter of Man- 
chester, 1631. Reprinted in Chetwood’s 
Select Collection, 1750. 

Fair Maid (The) of the West.—By T. Hey- 
wood, 1631. This story was made into 
a novel by John Dauncey, 8vo., 1662, 
under the title of Zhe English Lovers ; 
or, A Girl Worth Gold. 

Fair Quarrel, AA—By T. Middleton and W. 
Rowley, 1617. The first of the two 
issues of this year does not contain on 
the title any mention of the additions, 
which only occur in the second one. 

Faithful Shepherdess, The.—By John Fletcher. 
The first edition was probably published 
in 1610. In 1658 Sir Richard Fanshawe 
printed a Latin version with his Opuscula, 
and described himself as the author. 

Fatal Love, The.—A tragedy. Heber’s MSS. 

Father’s Own Son.— This is Fletcher’s 
Monsieur Thomas reprinted for Robert 
Crofts, about 1660, under a new title. 

Female Rebellion, The-—A tragi-comedy in 
five acts, seventeenth century. A MS. 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, 
printed by Mr. Alexander Smith, 4to., 
1872. ; 

Ferrex and Porrex.—It is in the editions of 
1565 and 1590 that this is called the 
Tragedy of Gorboduc. Hearne values the 
former, in his Diary, at 2s. 6d. Re- 
printed from Day’s edition in Lord 
Buckhurst’s Works by Mr. Sackville- 
West. 


Fidele and Fortunatus.—Or, rather, For/unio, 
It is a translation by A. Munday. Com- 
pare Zwo Italian Gentlemen. 

Fortunate Isles (The) and their Union.—A 
Comedy, or what is so-called, under this 
title occurs in the list at the end of 
the Old Law, 1656. 

Fortune to know each one the Condicions and 
Gentle Manors, as well of Women as of 
Men, etc.—Licensed, according to the 
Biographia Dramatica, 1812, ii. 247, 
in 1566. Is this the same as Common 
Conditions ? 

Fountain (The) of New Fashions.—A, or the, 
MS. of this piece was sold among 
Heber’s MSS. j 

Four P.P., The.—By John Heywood. This 
article requires to be re-written. 

Four Prentices (The) of London—By T. 
Heywood, 1615. This drama is alluded 
to in the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
written about 1610, and must have, 
therefore, been in existence some years 
before it was printed. 

Four Sons of Aymon.—By Robert Shaw, 
1602. I conclude that this may have 
been the play stated by T. Heywood, 
in his Apology for Actors, 1612, to have 
been performed by an English company 
in Holland. 

Fraus, sive Histriomastix, etc.—By John 
Rainoldes, or Reynolds. A reply to 
Gager’s Méleager, 1592. Lambeth MSS., 
838. 

Frederick and Basilea—See Heber’s MSS., 
No. 1640. The plot was printed by 
Halliwell-Phillipps, 1860, and is also 
given in Johnson and Steevens’ Shakes- 
pear, 1793, ii. 

Freeman’s Honour, The.—By Wentworth, 
not William, Smith, as stated in the 
text. 

Free Will.—By F. Negri, or Neri, of Bassano ; 
translated by Henry Cheke. This is 
hardly a drama at all. 

Friar Fox and Gillan of Brentford. 
Hazlitt’s Dodsley, viii. 19. 

Frolick (The) or the Lawyer Cheated.—A 
comedy, by Elizabeth Polwhele, 1671. 
Dedicated to Prince Rupert. It is 
divided into acts and scenes. Not 
printed. 

Fulgius and Lucrelle.—This is mentioned in 


See 
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the list at the end of the Old Law, 
1656, as “ Fulgius and Lucrell, C.,” z.2., 
Comedy. 

Galathea.—By John Lyly, 1585. It was 
licensed to Gabriel Cawood, April 1, 
1885, as “ A Commedie of Titirus and 
Galathea.” 

Game at Chess, AA—By T. Middleton (1624). 
Three editions without date are known, 
the engraved title to the third varying 
from the two former. <A copy with a 
printed title, dated 1625, is noted by 
Collier. It is possible that the imprint 
of Lydden or Leyden is fictitious, or 
that the frontispiece is the only portion 
executed there. Besides the MS. copy 
in Lansdowne MS. 690, there is an im- 
perfect one at Bridgewater House, and 
a third was in one of Stewart’s catalogues, 
with a dedication to Mr. W. Hammond 
—? the W. H. of Shakespear’s Sonnets. 

Gray's Inn Masque, The.—By F. Davison, 
1594. See my Handbook, 1867, in v. 
Davison. 

Green’s Tu Quoque:—By John Cooke, 1614. 
On the back of the Preface by T. Hey- 
wood are four lines on Green the actor’s 
death by W/illiam] R[{owley?]. The 
three editions are 1614, 1622, and with- 
out date ; all have the same cut on the 
title. 

Grim the Collier of Croydon. — 1662. 
Printed in the Gratie Theatrales. I 
would rather say that the piece may 
have been suggested by Machiavel’s 
Belphegor. 

Guise.— Zhe Duke of Guise seems to have 
been named with four other plays by 
Marlowe in Nash’s elegy on his friend 
prefixed to Dido, in a copy seen by 
T. Warton in Osborne’s shop, and de- 
scribed in his catalogue for 1754. See 
Dyce’s Marlowe, 1850, i. 39. 

Guy, Earl of Warwick.—By John Day and 
Thomas Decker. Was licensed to John 
Trundle, Jan. 15, 1619-20, and trans- 
ferred to Thomas Langley, Dec. 13, 
1620. 

Hampton Court Masque——The True De- 
scription of a Royal Masque, 4to., 
1604. This is a surreptitious issue of 
Daniel’s Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 
I2mo., 1604. 





Hannibal.—Some short piece, probably, as 
I only find an allusion to it as having 
been performed in a barn somewhere 
in Cork. The epilogue is preserved in 
Thalia, folio, 1705, p. 33- 

Harrowing of Hell.—This was also printed 
by Mr. Laing in his “ Owain Miles, and 
other Inedited Remains of Antient 
English Poetry,” 1837, and 25 copies 
were printed by Mr. Collier. 

Harry of Cornwall.—This piece was also 
played at the Rose Theatre, March 23, 
1591-2, and April 29 and May 13, 
1592. 

Hecuba, — Translated from the Greek of 
Euripides by Archibald Hay. See War- 
ton’s H.£.P., 1824, iii. 147. 

Heir, The. — By T. May. There was no 
edition of 1622. There were two issues 
in 1633, differing only, I believe, in the 
presence of the words “Second Im- 
pression ” on the title of the later one. 

Henges [ Hengist }.—See Shakespear Society’s 
edition of the Marriage of Wit and Wis- 
dom, p. 85. 

Henry I.—Zhe famous Chronicle of Henrye 
the first, with the Life and Death of 
Bellin Dun, the first theefe that was ever 
hanged in England. Licensed to Thomas 
Gosson, May 17,1594. But what seems 
to be the same production was entered 
to William Blackwall, Nov. 24, 1595, 
Rufus being substituted for Henry. 

Henry the First and Henry the Second.— 
By W. Shakespear and Robert Daven 
port. See Colliers HZ.D.P., 1831 
iii. QO-I. 

Henry V.—The Chronicle History. By W 
Shakespear, 1600. The late Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillipps met witha fragment which 
he supposed to be anterior to 1600; 
but it yielded no readings. of import- 
ance. 

Henry VI.—By W. Shakespear. Parts 1 
and 2 were registered by Thomas Pavier,. 
April 19, 1602, and as 1s. was paid for 
them, they. were doubtless separate 
tracts. They are, in fact, described as 
‘two books.” 

Henry VIII.—By W. Shakespear. Com- 
pare p. 16, supré. “An interlude of 
Henry VIII.” was, it seems, awaiting 
license on Feb. 12, 1604-5 ; see Singer’s 
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Shakespear, introduction. But per- 
haps this was Samuel Rowley’s play, mis- 
termed ah ‘interlude. 

Hefity IV. [of France]—A tragedy, by 
Thomas Shipman. See Shipman’s Caro- 
lina, 1683, p. 169. He refers to his 
Henry II. at p. 206. 

Hercules.—Compare Birth of Hercules, p. 61, 
supra. An interlude of Hercules Gteus 
is mentioned in the list at the end of 
the Old Law, 1656. Vincent, in his 
Discovery of Errors, etc., 1622, refers 
in his epistle to York Flerald to “ Her- 
cules in a play, that made monsters of 
straw for himself to subdue.” 

Hester and Ahasuerus.—In the prospectus 
of the New Shakespear Society this 
drama was said to survive in a German 
translation. 

Hey for Honesty.—By T. Randolph, 1651. 
This is said to be a translation from the 
Plutus of Aristophanes, but is merely 
built on the same model. The F. J. of 
the dedication is Francis Jaques, who 
had the space for the patron’s name left 
blank to be filled up in MS. 

Hesckiah.—Watton speaks of this as an 
English drama, exhibited at Cambridge 
in 1564 on the occasion of the Queen’s 
visit. It is more likely to have -been in 
Latin. 

Hippolytus.—A tragedy from Seneca, by 
John Studley. This was registered 
separately by Henry Denham in 1566-7, 
and by Richard Jones in 1579 ; but no 
copy has occurred. 

Hit Nail o the Head.—A drama with this 
title is mentioned in Sir Thomas More, a 
play (Sh. Soc. ed., p. '55). 

Hoffman.—By Henry Chettle. Apparently 
written in 1602. Collier (WZ.D.P,, 
iii. 231) states that it could not be 
older than 1598, because it mentions 
the Mirror of Knighthood, which was 
trarislated by Margaret Tiler, and 
‘printed in that year. But the fact is 
that the work named was only in part 
translated by M. Tiler in 1579, and 
appeared at intervals between that year 

and 1601, | 

Hog (The) hath lost his Pearl—1614. The 
curious ‘notice of ‘it first appeared ‘in the 
Letters of Sir Henry Wotton ‘to Sir 
Edmund Bacon, 1661, p. 155. 


Holland’s Leaguer.—A play, by S. Marmion, 
1632. A prose tract by Nicholas Good- 
man came out with the same title this 
year; but I do not think the two pro- 
ductions are tonnected. 

Honest Lawyer.—By S. S., 1616. In Mit- 
ford’s copy these initials were explained 
S. Simson. 

Honest Whore.—By T. Decker and T. Mid- 
dleton, 1604, etc. The 4to. of 1605 is 
of unusual importance and interest as 
correcting the very numerous and 
material errors of that of 1604. It was 
probably revised by the authors, or by 
one of them. 

Honorable Entertainments Composd for the 
Seruice of this Noble Citie [London] — 
By T. Middleton, 8vo., 1621. Sotheby’s, 
March 19, 1888, No. 114, where 
occurs a long and interesting note on 
this item. 

Honour in the End. —This is first, to my 
knowledge, noticed in the catalogue 
annexed to Waps upon Parnassus, 1658. 

Horace.—A tragedy (from Corneille) by 
Charles Cotton, 1671. This play is, of 
course, founded on the early Roman 
legend of the Horatii and Curiatii, and 
the frontispiece by Dolle represents 
Horatius stabbing the first of the 
Curiatii. There is only one edition ; 
but in Mr. Westwood’s copy, sub- 
sequently Mr. Wallis’s, the ‘date is 
partly cut off. Cotton says in his pre- 
face that a// the songs and choruses are 
his. 

How a Man may choose a Good Wife ‘from 
a Bad, 1602.—I have never séén the 
edition of 1614, and a copy of 1608, 
which the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
‘possessed, seemed to have had the last 
figure of the date retouched. 

Humour out of Breath—By John Day, 
1608, Reprinted by Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps for the Percy Library ; it was 
Alpha and Omega ! 

Hunting of Cupid—By George Peele. 
Registered by R. Jones, July 26, 1591. 
A poem in ZLagland’s ‘Helicon, ‘1600, 
and some verses in England’s Parnassus, 
1600, belong to this composition, which 
‘was doubtless printed pursuant to the 
foregoing entry. Drummond of Haw- 
thornden tells us that he read it in 
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1609, referring apparently to a printed 
book ; he has made some extracts from 
it in his MSS. 

Hyde Park.—A comedy, by J. Shirley, 1637. 
It was when this drama was reintroduced 
at the King’s Playhouse in 1668, that 
the additions which occur in the 4to. of 
that date were made, and horses brought 
on the stage. The practice of holding 
horse-races in Hyde Park was then 
fashionable, although unknown in 1637. 


Che Morman at Swanscombe. 


Sir, what ill chance hath brought you to this place? 
Paradise Regained, 


weea TAT certain privileges were granted 

| to the men of Kent by William the 
Conqueror on his triumphal march ; 
that these privileges being essen- 
tially Saxon, and in their nature repugnant to 
every feudal notion dear to the proud Nor- 
man, could only have been retained in a 
peculiar way, seems to us to be indisputable. 
Thus the remaining custom of “ gavel kind ” 
rejected at once the practice of military tenure 
and vassalage, and held that the tenant gave 
rent for his land.. Ina record, as old as the 
time of Edward I., it is stated the Kentish 
privileges of ‘‘gavel kind,” even then re- 
garded as ancient, were allowed, on the ex- 
pressed plea that this county had not been 
conquered with the rest of the realm, but 
had stipulated for the preservation of its 
rights. 

The learned Blackstone, says (Commen- 
taries, Bk. II. c. vi.): “It is universally 
known what struggles the Kentishmen made 
to preserve their ancient liberties ; and with 
how much success these struggles were at- 
tended.” 

Those critics who would entirely set aside 
the tradition of this compact with the Con- 
queror must be reduced to fanciful conjectures 
of their own, and must labour at the self- 
imposed task of accounting for the remarkable 
prevalence of immemorial usages in this 
part of Kent, which, being, as we have said, 
essentially Saxon, have undergone the greatest 
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change from the effects of the Conquest when 
found lingering elsewhere. The story of the 
stipulation with the Conqueror was first re- 
lated by Thomas Spot, or Sprot (circa 1280), 
whose statement was soon followed by William 
Thorn, a writer of more credit. It is also 
recorded in Hollinshed’s Chronicles, Hey- 
ward’s Lives of the Three Norman Kings of 
England, Selden’s notes to the Polyolbion 
(Song xviii.), and Lambarde’s Perambulation 
of Kent. After describing the preaching of 
the monks, and the rising of the people, it 
tells us the men of Kent decided on making 
a stand at Swanscombe—choosing Archbishop 
Stigand and the Abbot Engelsine as their 
leaders. We all know what followed; the 
green boughs were thrown down, and a mes- 
senger despatched, who addressed the Nor- 
man in the following words : “‘ The Commons 
of Kent, most noble Duke, are ready to offer 
thee either peace or war at thine own choice: 
peace with their faithful obedience, if thou 
wilt permit them to enjoy their ancient liber- 
ties ; war, and that most deadly, if thou deny 
them.” It will be observed that although 
the Conqueror had been crowned on the 
previous Christmas Day, then some months 
past, the men of Kent ignored the regal title 
and addressed him merely as the Duke of 
Normandy. The King was anxious to press 
forward, and the “demand thus resolutely 
made,” says the story, “was immediately 
granted.” The moving forest was not Bir- 
nam, and the King held on his way. It was 
politic thus to strike sail to the storm, and to 
the keen mind of William, it-must have been 
apparent that the customs and laws of the 
rest of the realm would soon swamp and over- 


-flow the peculiar institutions which he now 


promised to uphold. 

Now, however hypocritical this story may 
seem, whatever we may think of such high- 
sounding words as the “faithful obedience” 
so haughtily rendered by the stout “com- 
mons of Kent,” that William was opposed by 


a large body of its inhabitants, who. inflamed - 


by the preaching of the monks, possessed all 
the resolution of despair, and that some capi- 
tulation took place in consequence, must, we 
think, be allowed to rest on evidence at least 
not contemptible. William, with his usual 
prudence, accepted the submission, perhaps 
made the offer himself ; and thus the:men of 


shined ag om 
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Kent, separating themselves from the common 


interests of their country, secured to them- 


selves, at the cost of their patriotism, the 
continuance. of certain local liberties, which, 
after sheathing their swords on obtaining such 
honourable terms, they sat down quietly to 
enjoy. 

Although this compact or capitulation is 
not confirmed or denied by contemporary 
writers, so far as we know, yet we feel in- 
clined to imagine that silence in these cases 
means consent ; we are sorry to differ with 
Somner, who assumes the silence of Ingul- 
phus to be fatal to the credibility of the 
story, because, as he tells us, he was “so 
particular in relating William’s oppugners 
and their acts”; but we think Ingulphus 
had every possible reason for not being com- 
municative. He was William’s own chaplain, 
and a courtier, and could not be over- 
anxious to record a promise extorted from 
his patron, who would necessarily feel mor- 
tified at such evidence of a compromise, 
which he would be unable to persuade his 
Norman barons was dictated by policy, and 
not by fear. The Norman writers would 


likewise pass over an event which had the 
effect of keeping some of the richest lands in 
England out of the hands of their invading 
countrymen—an event which, in the full 


flush of victory, had thrown a passing shadow, 
but a shadow, nevertheless, across the Con- 
queror’s uninterrupted progress through the 
south. But what seems most to point to the 
truth of the story, is the persecution by the 
Conqueror, when firmly placed on the throne, 
of the two men who, Sprot tells us, were 
chosen leaders of the men of Kent at Swans- 
combe. 

William, always politic, awaited his time; he 
was now firmly seated on the throne. The be- 
lief in Harold being still alive, although it 
lingered in the minds of some, had well-nigh 
died out, and the country, from Winchester to 
York, from the Thames to the Severn, was at 
rest. It was the opportunity for revenge— 
for the punishment of those who had humbled 
his pride, who had crossed his victorious 
path. 

Archbishop Stigand was cited to appear 
before the legate of Pope Alexander. The 
crimes with which he was charged were mere 
pretences, mere charges which, had they been 


proved against him, deserved no punishment, 
for they were practices not unusual in Eng- 
land; but his ruin was resolved upon, and he 
was prosecuted with great severity. He was 
degraded from his dignity, his estate was con- 
fiscated and himself thrown into prison, 
where, in poverty and want, he spent the 
remainder of his life. The Abbot Englesine, 
who had returned from his mission to the 
Pope with the mitre and pastoral staff, laid 
them down to conciliate his sovereign ; but 
his offence was not to be condoned by any 
concession he could make; his monastery 
was seized, and his secular possessions 
confiscated to the crown. Escaping into 
Denmark the same year that Stigand had 
been thrown into prison, he preserved his 
life and liberty, which had been forfeited 
by the active part he had taken at Swans- 
combe. 

That the story related by Sprot should 
have originated with him we think impro- 
bable; he repeated a tradition which had 
long passed current, for it could not add to 
the renown of the Church that Archbishop 
and Abbot should have espoused the cause 
of the rabble in opposition to William, who 
had been acknowledged by the hierarchy. 
That monkish chroniclers have preserved the 
tradition of such a meeting is exactly what we 
should expect. The story appealed, does 
appeal, to the patriotism of Englishmen; it 
was the story of the noble rescue of something 
from the general wreck—the retention of 
time-honoured principles by an act of heroism 
of which the men of Kent may be justly 
proud, and in which those living on the tra- 
ditional site may well glory. ‘‘The whole 
shyre of Kent oweth to Swanscombe ever- 
lasting name,” says Lambarde, and “ the bold 
men of Swanscombe” are fully alive to the 
honourable claims of their native place, the 
local spirit being cherished and preserved in 
a number of traditionary sayings, such as 
** Kent is the garden of England, and Swans- 
combe is the flower of Kent.” “Fear neither 
man nor devil—like the men of Swanscombe.” 
“Men of Swanscombe fear neither man nor 
devil—no one on the earth, nor under it.” 
And there is no passage in the history of the 
famous old county which “ Cantium’s valiant 
sons” regard with greater pride, or will, so 
long as it retains its glorious motto, “In- 
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victa.” Truly the enthusiasm of Drayton is 
catching : 
**O, noble Kent,” quoth he, “this praise doth thee 
belong, 
The hard’st to be controul’d, impatientest of wrong. 
Who, when the Norman first with pride and horror 
sway’d, 
Threw’st off the servile yoke upon the English laid, 
And with a high resolve most bravely didst restore 
That liberty so long enjoy’d by thee before, 
Not a ‘ring foreign laws should thy free customs 
ind, 
Thou only shewd’st thyself of th’ ancient Saxon kind. 
Of all th’ English shires, be thou surnam’d the Free, 
And foremost ever plac’d, when they shall reck’ned 
e.’ 


That many ballads were written comme- 
morating this event, the temporary success of 
which gave heart and courage to the broken 
spirited and trampled-on Saxon race, is more 
than probable. There is hardly an event in 
history or romance that professed ballad- 
writers have not handled freely ; but the only 
one on this subject with which we are ac- 
quainted is entitled, “The valiaunt courage 
and policye of the Kentishmen with long 
tayles, whereby they kept their ancient lawes 
whych William the Conqueror sought to take 
from them.” It was written by Deloney, the 
ballading silk-weaver, and is little more than 
a metrical paraphrase of the story, as told in 
Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent, the first 
edition of which was printed in 1576, and the 
second in 1596, and as Deloney was cer- 
tainly dead in 1600, we may conclude the 
ballad was written before 1599. There are 
several versions of it extant, the text of that 
of the Strange Histories was considered by 
the late Mr. Chappell to be the best. Words- 
worth, in his sonnet, “To the Men of Kent, 
October, 1803,” befittingly alludes to the tra- 
dition : 

Ye of yore 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath, 


Confirm’d the charters that were yours before— 
No parleying now ! 


It has often been used as a powerful engine 
to excite national and political feeling, and 
has been even commemorated on a coin, for 
in 1795 was circulated a “Kentish halfpenny,” 
bearing on its obverse the mounted figure of 
the Conqueror, confronted by three men 
holding boughs ; one man waves his sword 
above his head, while another presents a bent 
bow. Beneath the figures (which are depicted 





with much skill and spirit) is the date 1067,” 
and around is the legend, “ Kentish liberty 
preserved by virtue and courage.” 

J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY. 
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RHE thirty-second annual report of 
§| the trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery has been issued, dated 
June 25, 1889, and the concluding 
words of the report, in their modest expres- 
sion of gratification, “that an anonymous 
donor has offered to provide funds for the 
erection of a new gallery,” can only faintly 
indicate the mental relief and pleasure which 
has at last come to the trustees and their 
distinguished director, Mr. George Scharf, 
F.S.A. The Treasury never has done justice 
to this institution ; it has been stunted of its 
possible growth, and its fair proportions are 
due to individual interest, to those donors 
who, in spite of the fact that the collection 
has never received the dignified lodging that 
was its due, have, nevertheless, by gift and 
bequest, added to it, and supported an 
object which is, in the best sense, national. 
Year after year the trustees have pleaded 
against “the calculated skill of long delays”; 
their iterated representation of the crying 
want for a home for the national portraits 
makes an almost piteous record, as may be 
seen in the articles on the collection which 
we published last year; and now it is to an 
individual that the nation is to be indebted 
for its National Portrait Gallery building. All 
that the pleas of the trustees, and the remon- 
strances of artists and antiquaries had resulted 
in, was the removal of the portraits to Bethnal 
Green Museum, where their significance was 
utterly lost ; but perhaps it was owing to this 
fact, which placed the homelessness of the 
collection in a glaring light, that we owe the 
provision of a building forthem. The articles 
in this magazine were followed by more 
authoritative representations in influential 
reviews, and then the anonymous donor 
came. There are those who think that the 
Government should have met the munificent 
offer with courteous refusal, and a definite 
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undertaking in their own behalf to provide a 
building for the collection; while others, 
chiefly of a radical turn in politics, hold that 
such gifts are at once the privilege and duty 
of the wealthy. 

To proceed to the report. The list of 
donations to the Gallery, which in the pre- 
vious report numbered 438, has been in- 
creased during the year to the number of 
452; and seven purchases have been made 
by the trustees. The first item is a 
portrait of the Duke of Cumberland (1721- 
1765), youngest son of George IIL, and 
victor of Culloden, by Charles Jervas, 
presented by the Earl of Chichester. Such 
a portrait is of artistic, as well as historical, 
value. It was engraved by George Vertue. 
The next portrait on the list is that of Lady 
Anne Churchill, Countess of Sunderland 
(1683-1716), also presented by the Earl of 
Chichester, the painter being Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. The next is Field Marshal Hugh, 
Viscount Gough, G.C.B. (1779-1862), well 
worthy of a place in the collection on 
account of his services in the conquest of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Peninsular 
war, the war with China, and in India. It 
would have been well if such a man could 
have been represented by a painted portrait ; 
but the vigorous pen and ink sketch by Sir 
Francis Grant, P.R.A., is doubtless better 
than a second-rate painting. Mr. Loftie, the 
author of 4 History of London, has contri- 
buted a portrait of the poet Cowper—a water- 
colour drawing by W. Harvey after L. Abbot, 
a picture engraved by Cooper in 1824. The 
next is a life-sized bust, by M. Noble, of 
Lieut.-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, 
G.C.B. (1799-1871), who commanded the 
Heavy Cavalry Brigade in the war with 
Russia in 1854, and completely routed the 
Russian cavalry opposed to him in greatly 
superior numbers before Balaclava. He sub- 
sequently covered the retreat of the Light 
Brigade after their famous charge. A bust 
of the Duchess of Sutherland (1806-1868) 
has the next place on the list. A painted 
portrait of Jahn Canton, F.R.S. (1718-1772), 
philosopher, astronomer, and electrician, 
follows. The next is a Cornish worthy and 
remarkable man, Sir William Molesworth, 
friend of remarkable men—J. S. Mill and 
George Grote—proprietor of the Westminster 


Review and editor of Hobbes. The list con- 
tinues with Lieut.-General William Popham, 
a distinguished Indian officer under Warren 
Hastings. Next we have Admiral Sir 
Home Riggs Popham (1762-1820), who dis- 
covered a passage for navigation at Penang, 
now Called Prince of Wales’s Island. The 
Rev. Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke (1769-1822), 
the distinguished traveller, author, and miner- 
alogist, comes next; and after him John 
Bright, whose portrait has been added to the 
collection in the year of his death. Mr. 
George Scharf has been a frequent donor, 
and during the past year he has contributed 
two portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
portraits of Mary in the recent Stuart exhibi- 
tion strangely varied in their delineation of 
the hapless queen; doubt will not be in- 
creased by the portraits now added to the 
Gallery, because replicas of them are familiar 
in the royal collection at Windsor Castle. 
The purchases are not numerous, but they 
are all of distinct value and great interest. 
The first is a composite picture—a small 
Jegal portrait gallery in itself. It represents 
the Court of Chancery as held openly 
in Westminster Hall during the reign of 
George I. This picture contains portraits of 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield (presiding), 
Sir Philip Yorke (Solicitor-General), after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and Sir 
Thomas Pengelly (King’s Prime Serjeant), 
afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
The figures are painted in the style of Peter 
Tillemans, From a very remote period-the 
three great Courts of Law were held, par- 
titioned off by square enclosures, within the 
walls of Westminster Hall. Two of them, 
the Chancery and the King’s Bench, were 
placed at the upper end of the Hall, against 
the south wall below the great window. 
There are still extant pictorial records in a 
manuscript of the time of Henry VI. of the 
judges thus presiding. These Courts, during 
the trial of Charles I., were covered over 
and converted into galleries and scaffolds for 
spectators. Samuel Pepys, in his Déary, 
under date May 18, 1661, mentions a visit 
to Westminster: “ Very pleasant to see the 
Hall in the condition it is now, with the 
judges on the benches at the further end 
of it.” The situation of these Law Courts 
is clearly shown in an engraving of the 
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interior of Westminster Hall, entitled “‘ West- 
minster Hall in Term Time,” from a draw- 
ing by Gravelot, taken about 1730, shortly 
after Lord Macclesfield’s own time. Descrip- 
tion: Four judges appear seated, facing the 
spectator, in the upper part of the picture on 
a long elevated bench in front of a tapestried 
hanging, which represents a portion of the 
south wall of Westminster Hall. The ground 
of the tapestry is blue, with a broad dull-red 
border to it, enriched by an arabesque pattern 
in yellow. In the centre, above the chief 
person’s head, are the royal arms, with the 
lion and unicorn as supporters, and the letters 
G.R. There is no canopy over the judges, 
and there is no appearance of any scarlet 
judicial robes. The central figure, the Lord 
Chancellor, and two Masters in Chancery, on 
his left hand, one possibly Sir Joseph Jekyll, 
are attired in black gowns, long wigs, and 
long hanging cravats. The picture contains 
upwards of sixty heads, on a small scale, 
which are mainly arranged in five horizontal 
rows. Below the platform on which the 
judges are seated, and parallel to it, is a long 
table covered with a green cloth, and on this 
are laid the Chancellors mace, embroidered 
purse of the Great Seal, books, papers, 
and writing materials. At this table also, 
facing the spectator, are seated five officials. 
The central one, at the feet of the Lord 
Chancellor, wears a brown civilian suit. 
Next on his left is a portly individual, with 
a round face and double chin, wearing a 
black gown and square cut bands, writing in 
a book. Other personages are seated round 
the table, and some in portentous wigs, with 
their backs to the spectator. These wigs 
have square black patches on them, the 
remnant of the serjeant’s coif. On the 
extreme left above, at a barrier, stands the 
usher of the Court, holding a short staff 
tipped with silver. Near to him is a man in 
the act of putting aside a green curtain. On 
the opposite side, in a gallery behind columns, 
are seated spectators, and among them a 
lady in a blue dress. Beneath this box, and 
seated ut the western extremity of the long 
green table, are three gentlemen in civilian 
costumes. Among the persons seated at the 
side of the long table, in the centre, is an 
officer, wearing spectacles, reading a paper to 
one next to him, who responds by putting his 


fingers to his lips. The foreground of the 
picture, in front of all these officials, is 
occupied by the stone pavement of the outer 
hall, divided off from the rest by a low 
partition or wall, which for artistic purposes 
appears to have been reduced in height, as it 
is certainly much lower than the correspond- 
ing division in Gravelot’s engraving of the 
interior of the Hall in 1730. This open 
ground is occupied by nine standing figures, 
including a blind man in a cloak, lawyers in 
their gowns and patched wigs, a boy in blue 
suit, and two dogs. The Lord Chancellor 
has an open book on his knee, and raises his 
pen as if in readiness to sign it ; a small ink- 
bottle is placed on some papers lying beside 
him on the bench. Several persons carry 
black hats, but all heads are uncovered. One 
man, apparently a lawyer’s clerk, in front, 
carries a green bag. Light is admitted from 
the right-hand side, and the total absence of 
any positive red colour in the picture is 
remarkable. This picture, the work of a 
deaf and dumb artist, had been presented by 
Dr. Lort to the Earl of Hardwicke (see 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, edited by 
Dallaway and Wornum, p. 836). Painted by 
Benjamin Ferrers. Purchased by the Trustees 
at the sale of the Wimpole collection of 
pictures. 

The next purchase is a portrait of Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, K.G. (1661- 
1715), painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, also 
from the Wimpole collection. Mr. Scharf’s 
note describes the subject of the portrait 
thus: Statesman, ‘patron of letters, poet, and 
a great master of finance. Grandson of 
Henry, first Earl of Manchester. He was 
born at Horton, in Northamptonshire, and 
educated at Westminster, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. To please the Earl of 
Dorset, he wrote, in conjunction with a prior, 
a travesty on Dryden’s “‘ Hind and Panther,” 
called “The Town Mouseand Country Mouse.” 
He entered Parliament as Member for 
Malden, in Essex. In 1691 he became a 
Lord of the Treasury, and in 1694 was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The latter 
office he, in 1697, combined with that of the 
First Lord of the Treasury. With the 
assistance of his friend, Sir Isaac Newton, 
he restored the currency. He invented 
Exchequer Bills, founded the Bank of 
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England, and established the East India 
Company on a new basis. When the King 
went abroad, in 1698, he was appointed one 
of the Lords Justices. During three succes- 
sive years he held the office of President of 
the Royal Society. At his recommendation 
the famous Cottonian and Harleian libraries 
were purchased by the State, which led to 
the foundation of the British Museum. 
In 1700 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Halifax, and in the following 
year, at the same time with Lords Somers, 
Portland, and Oxford, was impeached ; but 
the charges of corruption were not pressed 
against him. In 1714 he was again First 
Lord of the Treasury, and raised to an 
earldom. 

The next portrait is also by Kneller, from 
the Wimpole collection. It is thus entered 
in the Report: Thomas Parker, first Earl of 
Macclesfield (1666-1732). The son of an 
attorney at Leak, in Staffordshire, where he 
was born. Educated at Derby and Trinity 


College Cambridge. Elected member of Parlia- 
ment for Derby. In June, 1705, he was made 
one of the Queen’s Serjeants, and knighted. He 
took a prominent part in the prosecution of Dr. 
Sacheverell, and received in consequence the 
appointment of Chief Justice of the Queen’s 


Bench. After the accession of George I. he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Parker of 
Macclesfield, and received a grant of a yearly 
pension of £1,200. In 1718 he was ap- 
pointed Lord High Chancellor with an extra- 
ordinary donation of £ 14,000 from the King, 
and created Earl of Macclesfield, 1721. 
Notwithstanding so much royal favour, he 
suddenly resigned the Great Seal on January 4, 
1725. His vast income had proved insufficient 
to meet losses connected with speculation 
in the South Sea Bubble. He was impeached 
for corruption, and after a trial at the Bar 
of the House of Lords, which lasted thirteen 
days, was found guilty, committed to the 
Tower (June 27, 1725), and condemned 
to pay a fine of £30,000. His name was 
struck off from the Privy Council, and he 
died in retirement at his son’s house, in 
Soho Square, whilst building a mansion for 
himself in St. James’s Square, where the 
family afterwards resided. 

A portrait of John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester (1648-1680), comes next. He 


was a poet, satirist, and boon companion of 
Charles II. His career is thus sketched: 
“Son of Henry Wilmot, the faithful com- 
panion of the King in his wanderings after 
the battle of Worcester, 1651, who was raised 
from a Barony to the Earldom of Rochester 
in 1652. John succeeded to these honours 
in 1659. He joined the navy in 1665 and 
greatly distinguished himself by his bravery 
in several engagements under Lord Sand- 
wich. But he afterwards became noted for 
his profligacy and irregularities. He even 
practised as a mountebank on Tower Hill. 
He wrote various songs, ‘Imitations of 
Horace,’ and a poem on ‘Nothing.’ Bishop 
Burnet bears witness to his ultimate repent- 
ance.” 

This is followed by Thomas Chiffinch 
(1600-1666). Connoisseur. Keeper of the 
King’s jewels, pictures, and closet. He was 
of a Kentish family, born at Salisbury, and 
brought to the court of Charles I. by Bishop 
Duppa. After the King’s death he, with his 
wife, went abroad to King Charles II., and 
continued with him till the Restoration. He 
was then appointed Keeper of the King’s 
Closet, Page of the Back Stairs, and Comp- 
troller of the Excise. He was entrusted 
with the purchase of pictures for the King’s 
use, and was in correspondence with the cele- 
brated John Evelyn as to providing “ reposi- 
tories” for the precious treasures and curio- 
sities committed to his charge at Whitehall. 
He died suddenly at his lodging, and 
was buried in Poet’s Corner, Westminster 
Abbey. 

Readers of Zhe Fighting Veres, by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, will be interested in 
a portrait of Sir Horace Vere, Lord Vere of 
Tilbury (1565-1635), grandson of John, 
fifteenth Earl of Oxford, and younger brother 
of Sir Francis Vere; born at. Kirby Hall, in 
Essex. He served with his brother in the 
Netherlands, and had a considerable share in 
the victory of Nieuport, and also in the de- 
fence of Ostend. In the reign of James I. 
he commanded the forces sent to the assist- 
ance of the Elector Palatine, and effected a 
memorable retreat from Spinola, the Spanish 
General. He was present at the siege and | 
surrender of Breda. He was the first person 
raised to the peerage by Charles I. For his 
splendid military services he was created, 
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July 24, 16 25, Baron Vere of Tilbury. His 
last important action was the siege of Maas- 
stricht, which was captured August, 1632. 
He died suddenly whilst dining with Sir 
Harry Vane at Whitehall, and was buried, in 
the same monument with his brother Francis, 
in Westminster Abbey. At the time of his 
decease he was heir-presumptive to the Earl- 
dom of Oxford. His daughter Anne married 
the great General Sir Thomas Fairfax. The 
picture, which is painted on a sound oak- 
panel, is a bust-portrait, the size of life, of 
an elderly man, in white lace falling ruff fitting 
close to the cheek, and dark gray armour 
with golden studs. The lower part, beneath 
the bust, is occupied with a long square 
picture in a plain stone-coloured border or 
frame, representing a landscape with an en- 
gagement of cavalry and infantry. In the 
centre is a white marquee-tent with door and 
windows like a house. In front of the arch- 
topped door stands a sentry with his musket 
on a rest as if to defend the entrance. At 
each side in front are piles of arms, drums, 
lances, and helmets, and on the left a gunner 
with his match-stock ready to discharge a 
cannon or culverin. On the other side is a 
similar cannon without any soldier, and a full 
suit of armour, a tilting-lance, and flags are 
prominent. In the distance to the right of 
the central tent is a charge of cavalry 
issuing from a copse at the foot of sloping 
sandhills, and to the left of the tent, as if 
standing to receive the shock, are two bodies 
of infantry with tall spears and colours, as 
seen in the famous picture by Velasquez of 
the siege of Breda. In the upper left- 
hand corner of the panel is a shield of arms 
of the Vere family, containing twenty-one 
quarterings with a crest of a boar, and, for 
supporters, a boar on the dexter side, and a 
harpy on the sinister. Beneath is the motto 
“ Vero nihil verius.” The background is 
plain dark brown. A similar portrait, turned 
the same way, but somewhat younger in 
appearance, and not in armour, belongs to 
the Marquess Townsend, at Raynham, whose 
ancestor had married the eldest daughter of 
Lord Vere. In the Raynham picture the 
falling band is not laced, and his sleeves are 
of white satin with square plaques of velvet 
on the shoulders, a black dress, and blue 
scarf. This picture has been engraved by 












Geo. Vertue (the same way) in Arthur Collins’s 
Collections of Noble Families, 1752. His 
portrait, when a younger man, was engraved 
by Faithorne in the Commentaries of Sir 
Francis Vere, Cambridge, 1657. 

The remaining portrait on the list is of 
Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, K.G. 
(1641-1711), by Sir Godfrey Kneller. The 
subject of this portrait;.wasj the second 
son of Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
uncle to Queen Anne. He was employed 
by Charles II. in several negotiations and 
embassies, and in 1679 made First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury. He with Mr. 
Sidney Godolphin and the Earl of Sunder- 
land were admitted to the Privy Council, 
and had the principal management of the 
King’s affairs. He opposed the exclusion 
of the Duke of York. In 1682 he was 
created Earl of Rochester, and in 1685 made 
President of the Council. On the accession 
of James II. he became Lord High Treasurer 
of England. In consequence of adhering to 
his religion he was deprived of office, and 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland by 
William III. in17o1. In1710 he succeeded 
Lord Somers as President of the Council. 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 
pitt 

Archeological Confirmations of the 
Bible.—At the inaugural meeting of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society, held at Cheltenham last July, Mr. 
Agg-Gardner, M.P., the new president, in his 
opening address, said : I presume I am right 
in supposing that, amongst the numerous 
votaries of antiquity, while some are animated 
by motives of curiosity, others by a pedantic 
passion for what is old, they are inspired by 
the purest zeal who seek by the aid of its 
science to perfect their knowledge of the 
lives, the habits, and the history of mankind. 
Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum puto 


is the motto which the great—perhaps the 


greatest — living authority on archeology, 
Sir? Charles Newton, has assigned to the 
archeologist. To collect, he says, the imple- 
ments, weapons, pottery, costumes and furni- 
ture of races is to contribute materials not 
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only to, the ‘ history_of_ mining, metalling, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, carpentry, and the 
like arts, which minister to civilization, but 
also to illustrate the physical history of the 
country where those arts are practised. And 
wherever man has left the stamp of mind on 
brute matter, whether we designate his work 
as structure, texture, or mixture mechanical 
or chemical ; whether the result be a house, 
a ship, a garment, a piece of glass, or a 
metallic implement, * these memorials of 
economy and invention will always be worthy 
the attention of the archeologist. It may 
not, perhaps, be altogether alien to these sen- 
timents if I refer to some of the recent dis- 
coveries which have been made in the East, 
and ‘which® add ‘to ‘and,: particularly where 
derived from sacred sources, confirm our his- 
torical knowledge. In Egypt, through the 
action of the Exploration Fund and the 
activity of M. Naville, a flood of light has 
been thrown on the sojourn and the exodus 
of the Israelites. The route of the exodus 
has been determined, and the passage across 
the Red Sea all butmarked out. It is nowmade 
certain that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh of 
the oppression, and his son, Menepthah, the 
Pharaoh of the exodus ; and that the period 
of their reigns covered eighty years, from the 


commencement of the great oppression to the _ 


exodus, as stated in Biblical history. It was 
during these excavations that the French 
Commission discovered the royal mummies 
at Thebes, collected for security about Solo- 
mon’s time, and which represented the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of the previous seven 
centuries. These have been unrolled, and 
we are now, therefore, made familiar with 
the features of Rameses II. The mummies 
are in the Boulak Museum, but a photograph 
is to be seen in the British Museum which 
shows that Rameses II., at the age of ninety, 
still preserves, after 3,000 years, the deter- 
mined expression which history leads us to 
imagine he must have worn in his lifetime, 
and which is emphasized, according to the 
dogma of physiognomists, by that rare feature 
amongst Egyptians—a Wellingtonian nose. 
The Pharaoh of the exodus has not yet been 
found, a fact which strengthens the belief 
of those who assert that he was drowned in 
the Red Sea, though the Scriptural expression 
“overthrown” may be taken to mean defeated 





as well as drowned. There is, therefore, still 
a possibility of a fresh addition to the Boulak 
Museum. Very great progress is being made 
with the interpretation of documents, his- 
torical, religious, and legal, and now any 
trained student can construe any Egyptian 
text on stone or papyrus, in whatever form of 
character it may be inscribed. Assyrian 
researches, since the discovery by Rawlinson 
of the reading of the Assyrian characters, 
have moved on with the same rapidity as the 
Egyptian. ‘This leaning on Biblical history 
has been even more direct than that of 
the Egyptian. For we find authentic records 
of the relation between the Hebrew kingdoms 
and the Assyrian from the time of Ahab to 
that of Manasseh, the son of Hezekiah. In 
reference to the Jewish antiquities, the most 
important discovery in Palestine of late 
years has been that of the Moabite stone, 
which was made twenty-one years ago. It is 
the tablet of Mesha, King of Moab, contem- 
porary with Omroy Ahab and his two sons. 
It is written in primitive Hebrew characters 
in a dialect of Hebrew resembling that of the 
Book of Kings. More recently an inscription 
was traced at the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem, 
which had been engraved under either Solo- 
mon or Hezekiah. The inscription states 
that the engineers, who had dug a tunnel of 
about 2,000 feet in length to enable the 
water to enter the pool, met, like those 
engaged in piercing Mount Cenis in recent 
years, with absolute accuracy from either side. 
The subject of classical antiquities is too 
large for the limits of this address. But I 
may draw passing attention to the recent 
important discoveries of Dr. Schliemann. 
In addition to these, German explorations at 
Olympia have resulted in the recovery of 
some of the finest works of sculpture and of 
the most interesting inscriptions, while in the 
neighbourhood of Athens itself, amongst the 
principal of recent topographical discoveries, 
may be mentioned (1) the walls of the old 
house of Erectheus, and (2) of the founda- 
tions of the temple of Ronea and Augustus, 
Some interesting excavations have also been 
made by the British School of Archeology 
in Athens. The report of the last year’s 
work, which has just been issued, tells -of 
excavations in Cyprus in connection with the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, and of the dis- 
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covery of the supposed site of Arsinoe and 
Limniti ; of the finding of Cypriote inscriptions 
and of artistic objects in pottery and terra 
cotta; and also of a successful series of 
experiments at the school itself. But unfor- 
tunately the managers of the school have 
fuund that even in the violet-crowned city 
the question of the res angusta domi will 
assert itself—a misfortune all the more mor- 
tifying to the Phil-Hellenic Englishman, when 
he observes that it is one which the rival 
schools of poorer nations have been able to 
dety. There are other branches of Greek 
archeology that call for, and I make no 
doubt have received, your notice, such as 
sculpture, inscriptions, and numismatics. 
But neither your time nor your patience 
would, I fear, allow me to attempt to develop 
any fresh matter. I have already run rapidly 
over a sufficient number of instances that 
show how directly the study of archeology 
bears upon those matters of history with 
which even the unlearned are acquainted and 
concerned. I trust that, asa reward for their 
labours, the local society may find that they 
have kindled a fire of archzologic enthusiasm 
in Gloucestershire that will never be allowed 
to slumber or tosleep. And such is the wide 
field that is offered to the student of archzo- 
logy, in which he is free to find the grain of 
his reflections and the food of his philosophy. 
Amongst those of us who are here to-day 
there are, I dare say, others besides myself 
who can scarcely claim the title of the 
archeologist. But by our presence, and by 
our membership, we wish to express our 
loyalty to the cause which the society exists 
to further and to advance ; remembering, if 
I may be allowed in my last words to quote 
again from Sir Charles Newton, that archzo- 
logy is “a chain of continuous tradition which 
connects the civilized nineteenth century with 
the races of the primeval world—which hoids 
together this great brotherhood in bonds of 
attachment more enduring than the ties of 
national consanguinity, more ennobling even 
than the recollections of ancestral glory— 
which, traversing the ruins of empires, un- 
moved by the shock of revolutions, spans the 
abyss of time, and transmits onward the mes- 


sage of the past.” 
NGS 


Antiquarian Mews. 
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THE moated house at Ightham, of which an inter- 
esting account is to be found in Wright and Fairholt’s 
Archeological Album, 1845, accompanied by some 
views of the building, has been sold at auction. It 
is perhaps the finest specimen of a moated mansion in 
the South of England. It is not unlike its neighbour, 
Hever Castle, in its general outlines ; and, with its 
old hall and chapel, both perfect, and its many interior 
staircases, it would make an excellent college for one 
of the Universities, if it could be transported to Oxford 
or to Cambridge. Ightham Moat, or Mote, as it is 
usually spelt, has remained ever since the days of 
Elizabeth in the hands of the Selby family, one of 
whom, Dorothy Lady Selby, is said to have been 
instrumental in deciphering the anonymous letter sent 
to Lord Monteagle in order to warn him against the 
Gunpowder Plot, as is written on her tomb in Ightham 
Church. It is said that the Manor of Ightham was in 
the possession of Ivo de Haut as far back as the reign 
of Henry IL, and in that of Edward III. it was pos- 
sessed by Sir Thomas Cawne and his son Robert. 
The estate was afterwards given to Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury, Lieutenant of the Tower of London and High 
Sheriff of Kent, who was killed at Bosworth Field. 
The estate was then restored to the De Hauts, and 
remained with them till the time of Henry VII. 
Having passed through two intermediate families, 
who held it for a short time, Ightham Mote was pur- 
chased, early in the reign of Elizabeth, by Sir 
William Selby, whose descendants have held it down 
to the present time. 


In the House of Commons, on July 26, Dr. Cameron 
asked the Lord Advocate whether it was true that a 
carved tombstone, bearing the effigy and insignia of a 
bishop, and believed to mark the grave of St. Molias, 
one of the early pioneers of Christianity in Scotland, 
had been removed from the public burying-ground at 
Shiskene, Arran, and built into the outer wall of an 
established church newly erected at a considerable 
distance from the burying-ground ; if so, by whom, 
and by what authority, the tombstone was removed 
from its ancient site ; and, if it proved to have been 
removed without legal authority, whether he would 
take steps to have it restored to its former position, 
and to punish the authors. In reply to this question, 
the Lord Advocate stated that the tombstone in ques- 
tion had been lifted and built into the outside wall of 
the new church. This has been done solely for the 
preservation of the interesting memorial. In its 
recumbent position it had become greatly worn and 
defaced ; and it would, if left where it was, have soon 
been destroyed. A stone has been placed on the 
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original site, which is to bear an inscription recording 
the memorial. The burying-ground is not a parochial 
churchyard, and in this act of preservation the Duke 
of Hamilton has infringed no legal right. 

Hengrave Hall was offered for sale at Tokenhouse 
Yard on July 25. It is an exceptionally fine example 
of Tudor architecture, the gateway being very beauti- 
ful. The principal windows, including the oriel over 
the gateway, are filled with stained glass and armorial 
bearings. In 1521 Sir Thomas Kytson, merchant and 
sheriff of London, purchased the Manor of Hengrave 
from the Duke of Buckingham, to whose possession it 
had been restored on the accession of Henry VII., 
after its forfeiture to the Crown by the attainder of 
the Duke’s father. In his turn Sir Thomas Kytson 
suffered deprivation, but on presenting a memorial to 
Henry VIII., his estates were restored, and were con- 
firmed to him by an Act of Parliament passed in the 
fifteenth year of this reign. In 1578 Queen Elizabeth 
honoured Hengrave with a visit, and was royally 
entertained by the then Sir Thomas Kytson, whom 
she knighted on that occasion. The estate passed in 
succession into the hands of Thomas Darcy, Earl 
Rivers, and his Countess Mary, sole surviving child of 
Sir Thomas Kytson. Upon the daughter Penelope 
(in default of a surviving heir) the Countess settled the 
manor. Penelope married three times, and the estate 
remained in the possession of the descendants of the 
second husband—Sir James Gage—for two hundred 
years. In the parish church are some magnificent 
sculptured marble monuments erected to the memory 
of various members of the families of Kytson, Darcy, 
and Gage. 

The manuscripts of Alexander Pope, from the 
library of Dr. Charles Chauncy, sold some years ago 
at Sotheby’s, were again offered for public sale on 
July 30, this year, by Messrs. Christie. The manu- 
scripts, when formerly sold, were described in the sale 
catalogue as “The autograph manuscripts” of the 
Essay on Man, Ethic Epistles, Essay on Criticism, 
etc., but whether they are entirely in the handwriting 
of Pope, or that of his amanuensis, corrected by him, 
added to, and noted for the printer, may be a question 
for the experts. They are mostly written in a very 
clear and neat hand, especially the Zssay on Man, 
which it is difficult to believe the great writer himself 
would have had the patience to do. Then the cor- 
rections and additions, with notes on the margin here 
and there, are obviously in a different hand, and one 
less careful in the forming of the letters, being evi- 
dently written rapidly. But what is more significant 
is that these are in a different ink, which has retained 
its blackness, while the bulk of the manuscript has 
faded into the common rusty colour of most modern 
ink after the lapse of fifty years. The following were 

the various manuscripts as described : Dunciad fron- 


tispiece, 8vo, Ist edition, large paper, filled with 
manuscript corrections and additions from the first 
Broglio manuscript, by Pope himself, uncut, in a gray 
paper wrapper, Dublin, 1728—£16 (Harvey). This 
sold before at Sotheby’s for £10. Sappho to Phaon, 
wholly translated, the autograph manuscript, folio, 
1707—£8 (Pearson). Sold before for £17. Zssay on 
Criticism, the autograph manuscript, folio, 1709. This 
also had the original gray paper wrapper, upon which 
was written, undoubtedly by Pope, “ Zssay on Criti- 
cism, 1709, A.P.,” signed with his initials—£20 Ios. 
(Quaritch). Windsor Forest, the autograph manu- 
script folio, 1709, wanting a few lines at the end— 
416 (Harvey). Sold before for£20. Zssayon Man, 
Epistles I. to III., the autograph manuscript Epistle 
IV., printed, with numerous corrections, by Pope— 
432 (Harvey). Sold before for £50. Zthic Epistles, 
I. to III., the autograph manuscript, with numerous 
corrections and alterations by Pope—£26 (Harvey). 
Sold before for £20. Epistle III., to Lord Bathurst, 
with Pope’s alterations, but wanting eight lines at 
end, with a transcript by Pope, an edition of Epistles 
III. to VII., with alterations by Pope, aud the auto- 
graph manuscript of Epistle II, with his alterations 
and additions—£22 (Harvey). Sold before for £21. 


We learn from the Peterborough Advertiser that 
the preservation of Croyland Abbey is still proceeding. 
The more the loose material is cleared from the por- 
tion of the west front behind the porch the more 
apparent is the necessity for prompt and thorough 
means being used to secure it from destruction, and 
so far as the work has been carried nothing better 
could have been done to attain that result. The 
foundations have been most thoroughly underpinned, 
and now the faulty parts of the superstructure are 
being carefully removed and replaced bysolid masonry. 
The rector, the Rev. T. H. Le Beouf, is indefatigable 
in his attention to the work, and it is to be hoped 
that all who have an interest in our ancient national 
buildings will give their assistance in carrying to com- 
pletion the work which has been so well begun. The 
difficult and important work of rebuilding a portion 
of the lower part of the north-west angle of the tower 
which contains the spiral staircase is progressing in a 
most satisfactory manner. In relation to the work 
now in progress, restoration, as it is commonly under- 
stood, is a misnomer, as nothing but preservation in 
its strictest sense is being attempted by the rector, 
who is proceeding on the report given by Mr. Pearson. 
The necessity for the work becomes every day more 
visible. Wherever a clearance is made the masonry 
is found in a most dilapidated state. There is scarcely 
a stone in the portion now under repair but what has 
either been crushed by superincumbent weight or 
shifted from its position by the outward thrust of the 
tower. At the north-east angle there has been laid 
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bare by the removal of a loose wall a wide crack 

running half-way up the tower, and at the bottom it 

is opened nearly six inches. 

Melrose Abbey has undergone considerable repairs 

and improvements. The numerous small trees and 
bushes on the tops of the walls have been removed, 
and the holes and cracks filled with cement. There- 
after the whole was heavily coped with turf to prevent 
the weather taking effect on the walls. The work of 
levelling the churchyard has been almost completed, 
and now the ground can be regularly mown it presents 
a great improvement on its former rough state, with 
sheep pasturing over ‘‘ the graves of the dead.” When 
levelling near the Prentice Window at the east end of 
the Abbey, the workman found a freestone about 32 

inches square and 9 inches deep, having a cavity in 
the centre 134 by 8 inches. Believing this to be one 

of the monks’ secret treasure receptacles, it was 

eagerly cleared out, but only stones and earth were 

found. It is partly built into the Abbey foundation, 

and is supposed by antiquaries to have been the socket 

of a rood cross previous to the erection of the present 
building. A short distance from the above the lid of 
a sarcophagus was found also partly built into the 

wall. On it is carved the sword of a Knight Templar, 
but as the hilt, which is 7 inches long, lies towards 
the east, this fact shows that it is not over any 

grave, as in these days the head of a corpse and 
the hilt of the sword were placed in the opposite 
direction. 

In the Peterborough Advertiser of July 13, there 
appeared a very interesting review of the restoration 
of Peterborough Cathedral, which has been proceed- 
ing more or less for the past seven years. The various 
discoveries that have occurred have been recorded in 
these columns from time to time. There were a few 
Roman remains, but the most remarkable were the 
remains of the Saxon church, which once occupied the 
site. The remains have been collected in a crypt, 
which will henceforth become a spot of much interest 
in Peterborough. Amongst the variety of interesting 
objects are many monumental slabs of Saxon date. 
These when found all occupied the original position 
in what, according to Mr. Irvine, was prior to 1117 
the public burial-ground lying to the north-east of the 
abbey church, separate from the monks’ burial- 
ground, which was confined to the part east or south 
of it. The whole of these ancient slabs lay in a line 
nearly north from the north-east angle of the north- 
east transept of the Saxon church, the nearest being 
35 feet therefrom. One very fine sample when un- 
covered was found to have been broken across, and the 
upper half had suffered abrasion apparently from the 
circumstance that a footpath had existed across this 
end, one no doubt leading from the village, which 
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then lay in that quarter, to probably the north door of 
the church. Most of them are of Barnack stone and 
elaborately ornamented with interlacing and crosses, 
etc. These are now in their original positions in the 
north transept, and, with a very fine collection of 
other antiquities brought to light, the Cathedral will 
hereafter have a more absorbing interest to archzo- 
logists than it has hitherto had. Amongst the revela- 
tions of a later period of architecture are the founda- 
tions of what was intended to be a western aisle to 
the north transept, but which was abandoned. Last 
month, during the work preparatory to the concreting 
ot the floor in the south aisle, were laid to view the 
remains of the circular apsidal ends in which form the 
eastern chapels terminated, though the end of the 
aisle outwardly was square. This put at rest a ques- 
tion which has often been discussed, but not before 
definitely ascertained. In pulling down a buttress 
against the north-east corner of the north transept 
nearly a cartload of fragments of the lovely carvings in 
clunch stone, which formerly decked the lady chapel, 
were brought to light. The lady chapel was de- 
stroyed in the seventeenth century to patch up the rest 
of the building. During the progress of the work the 
ground in the Cathedral has been found to lie thick 
with the burial-places of the mitred abbots of past 
ages. Most of the brasses have disappeared from the 
matrices, and in the absence of any reliable plan, it 
has been impossible to identify the bulk. Many, 
however, have been recognised, and where practicable, 
the spots will be marked in the new flooring. The 
over-ground monuments will be placed on fresh bases, 
and the battered form of Bishop Chambers, the last 
abbot and the first bishop, will receive special atten- 
tion. The raised floor, put down in the beginning of 
the present century, had in a great many instances been 
laid over the slabs of the abbots, albeit with about 
12 inches of earth between. 


Since the articles on the National Portrait Gallery 
appeared in the Antiguary last year, the question of a 
suitable lodgment for the collection became widely dis- 
cussed in influential organs of the press, and an anony- 
mous offer to provide a building has since been made. 
The difficulty is to provide a site—a task which rests 
with the Government. The following weighty objec- 
tions to what had seemed the most likely proposal 
have been communicated to the Standard by Sir 
Harry Verney: Having communicated with several 
military authorities of experience on the subject of the 
removal of the barracks at the back of the National 
Gallery, and the occupation of the space by the 
proposed Portrait Gallery, I find a general concurrence 
of opinion as to the unwisdom of such a course. 
Indeed, it is believed that the military force now in 
London is small enough as it is, to preserve law and 
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order, in case these were threatened. There is no 
position so valuable as the existing barracks, with the 
space behind the National Gallery. Marching troops 
through the streets in times of popular excitement is 
an operation always attended with difficulty and 
hazard. Here you have them on the spot unquestioned, 
close to the open Trafalgar Square, in the heart of 
London, and with direct communication with every 
part of the town. Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Welling- 
ton were equally anxious that there should be a 
sufficient number of troops in London to cope with 
the elements of disorder, which are sure to exist in so 
enormous a population ; this, indeed, has more than 
doubled, with the additions in the suburbs and the 
docks, since the date of the latter. To throw away 
such a strategical advantage as we now possess for a 
gain so doubtful to the portraits would be very unwise, 
and it is earnestly hoped by many civilians, as well as 
military men, that the change may be averted, or that, 
at all events, time may be taken to consider the whole 
question. With regard to the portraits themselves, 
the effect of the course proposed would be to swamp a 
gallery very important and interesting to the historical 
and political student by the superior attractions of its 
great neighbour. The portraits should stand alone. 
To pass from the rooms containing the very remark- 
able collection of chefs deuvres that we possess to the 
sober society of portraits, so many of which are 
interesting rather for the subject than for the painters, 
is to invite a mistaken comparison. If I have stated 
the true view of the military and artistic questions, I 


venture to urge that the existing barracks, with the 


open space adjacent, may be retained for military 
purposes and the necessary expansion of the National 
Gallery. An admirable place could be found for the 
portraits on the Embankment, or the fine rooms of 
Kensington Palace would bea suitable home for them, 
many of them dating with the palace itself. Indeed, 
as it is now found that the Imperial Institute can be 
built safe from fire on the South Kensington site, 
the portraits might return to their old home without 
danger, a very simple solution of the difficulty. 

St. Silin’s Church, Llansilin, is about to be 
‘* restored ”—in what spirit there is no indication at 
present ; but the following note which has been com- 
municated to the Oswestry Advertiser sufficiently 
shows that the fabric has associations which should 
secure for it a reverent consideration: The church, 
which has a massive tower, at the west end of the 
south aisle, is a double one, divided by an arcade, the 
carved capitals of which show them to have belonged 
to a Norman fabric. The chancel occupies the end 
of the south aisle, and corresponding to it on the 
north was Lloran Chapel. The glass of the “great 
window of the chancel,” which was begun by Ieuan 
Vychan of Moeliwrch, and finished by his widow, 


Gwenhwyfar, about the year 1530, appears to have 
been destroyed in the Civil Wars, when the church 
was fortified; but was again filled, in 1864, with 
stained glass, by a descendant of the original donor, 
and the corresponding window of the north aisle 
was, in 1875, filled, by public subscription, with 
painted glass, as a memorial to Huw Morris, of 
Pont-y-Meibion, the loyal lyric poet and sweet singer 
of the Ceiriog Valley. A marble monument on the 
north wall, with some delicately-wrought ironwork, 
commemorates the now extinct family of Maurice of 
Glancynlleth, or Penybont; and on the south wall is 
a handsome monument of Sir William Williams, Bart., 
Speaker of the House of Commons in the time of 
Charles II., who married the heiress of the Kyffins of 
Glascoed, and founded;the families of the Williamses of 
Bodelwyddan, and the Williams Wynns of Wynnstay. 
The church is marked by its dedication to St. Silin, as 
one of the churches in the diocese of St. Asaph owing 
their foundation to the missionary labour of the early 
British saints, which number two-thirds of those 
existing at the present time, the remaining third (with 
a very few exceptions) having been founded during 
the present century. Of the fabric of the original 
British church nothing remains, but St. Silin’s well 
may be seen near the village, where the converts were 
baptized. The lancet window at the eastern end of 
the south aisle, and two of the capitals in the arcade, 
are remains of the church built shortly after the 
British Church conformed to the Church of Rome. 
This church was probably of considerable size, as it 
had a nave and aisle on the north side. Of the 
history of the church for the following three centuries, 
the fabric at present affords no evidence, but late in 
the fifteenth, or early in the sixteenth century, it 
underwent the enlargement usual at that period, by 
the formation of a north aisle, nearly equal to that on 
the south side, and the rebuilding and extension of the 
arcade to the entire length of the church, the erection 
of the tower in its present form, and the erection of 
the present roofs, with beautifully ribbed and traceried 
ceilings, of which that on the south side, over the 
chancel, only remains, and is covered and hidden with 
plaster. After the Reformation a small! gallery was 
put up at the west end, and afterwards enlarged to its 
present dimensions. In the seventeenth century the 
church was reseated, and the present pulpit, with its 
sounding-board, erected. The restoration, which has 
been commenced, was rendered necessary by the in- 
secure state of the south wall, the condition of the roof, 
and the very inconvenient arrangement of the seating, 
and will consist of all the necessary structural repairs 
to the walls and roof, and the rearrangement and 
renewal of the seating, in which all the old woodwork 
of the seats will be re-used, two of the most interesting 
of the old seats being kept in their original condition 
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as specimens. The fine monument to Sir William 
Williams, as well as the beautifully-designed royal 
arms on the north wall, and the other monuments, 
will be carefully preserved. 

An interesting collection of African curiosities, 
formed by Mr. Herbert Ward, who was attached to 
the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, has been exhibited 
at the Van der Weyde Studios, 182, Regent Street. 
The articles were collected during Mr. Ward’s five 
years’ travels in the cannibal districts of the Upper 
Congo, and they consist of huge ivory war-horns— 
some of them measuring over six feet—cut down from 
elephant tusks ; basket-work shields of various shapes, 
according to the tribes who use them ; native-woven 
grass cloth, and the curious beaten tissues cloth worn 
by the cannibal tribes at Stanley Falls, the advanced 
post of the notorious Tippoo Tib, the Arab leader, 
whose photograph, with those of other equatorial 
notorieties—heroes, heroines, and babies—is on view ; 
Fetish images, such as “gods of rain,” ‘‘ gods of 
Luck,” ‘‘gods ot safety ;” carved paddles, beauti- 
fully ornamented, with which the tribes ‘* paddle 
their own canoes,” dug out of solid trees in a standing 
position ; and weapons of all sorts. These knives, 
swords, bows, and arrows are in use by the Congo 
cannibal tribes for a distance of over 1,500 miles into 
the heart of the great Dark Continent, and many of 
them display marvellous ingenuity of design and exe- 
cution. The javelins, or carved throwing-knives from 
Uchua, used in warfare in the manner of the Australian 
boomerang, are similar to those employed in the 
Southern Soudan, and very beautiful, as well as 
dangerous, things they are. The iron money, formed 
in the share of flat spearheads, is used among coun- 
tries between the Falls and Nyangwe, and one of the 
larger pieces, perhaps the native-equivalent for a 
£100 note, is as tall as a man, while it represents the 
market value of two slaves. The costumes worn by 
the native ladies are notable for their remarkable 
adaptability to hot climates, and consist, for the most 
part, of strings of tiny beads, relieved by an occasional 
feather. They suggest necklaces that had slipped from 
their original position: but the real necklaces used by 
these tribes consist entirely of human teeth, evidences 
of cannibal orgies. The gentler side of the natures of 
these Central Africans is shown by their love of toys, 
dolls, rattles, and various comical musical instruments ; 
their art instinct is evidenced by the carvings on their 
drinking cups, and ivory pestles for pounding the 
manioc flour ; but the gruesome fact remains that the 
articles on which they lavish most of their care and 
skill are directly connected with cannibalistic rites. 
There are some long metal “ brain-spoons,” and these 
spoons have ‘‘ marrow-extracting handles,” of sinister 
and blood-curdling suggestiveness. To these grim 


trophies are added some hundred sketches and photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Ward illustrative of the home 
life, the manners and customs, the humorous efforts to 
adopt costume, and the religious ceremonies of the 
strange people, who sing, dance, fight, and at intervals 
eat each other in the burning equatorial belt. 

Two important archzological works concerning 
Gloucester—the Calendar of the Records of the Cor- 
poration, and the rental of all houses in the city in 
1455—are about to be published, and the Rev. W. 
Bazeley and Mr. Hyett are engaged on the prepara- 
tion of a manual of Gloucester bibliography. 

The two large July gatherings held in London by 
the Victoria Institute are considered to have been of 
much importance. The President, Sir G. G. Stokes, 
Bart, President of the Royal Society, took the chair 
at both, and on each occasion the members crowded 
the large hall engaged to the doors. At the first 
meeting, Professor Sayce’s account of his examination 
of the library brought by Amenophis ITI. from Assyria 
to Egypt thirty-four centuries ago was given. The 
Lord Chancellor delivered an eloquent speech on the 
occasion, and M. Naville, the discover of Succoth- 
Pithom, Bubastis, and other places of great historical 
importance in Egypt, characterized the discovery 
described by Professor Sayce as one of the most im- 
portant, and perhaps really the most important, of 
this century; and the Victoria Institute’s members 
were not slow in recognising the value of their fellow- 
member’s work. At the second meeting the members 
assembled to welcome M. Naville on his arrival in 
England after his discovery of the site of Bubastis, 
and his exploration thereof. The business of this 
meeting was commenced by the election as members 
of several who had applied to join the Institute as 
supporters, including his Excellency Count Bernstorff, 
and several Australian and American associates, after 
which M. Naville himself described his own discoveries 
at Bubastis for the first time in England—his last visit 
to England having been previous to those discoveries, 
The Society of Arts having most kindly placed their 
apparatus at the disposal of the Victoria Institute, he 
showed, by limelight, the photographs he had made 
on the spot. He reminded his audience of the inter- 
esting reference to the words of the Prophet Ezekiel 
as he stood by the river Chebar, reading the whole 
passage (xxx. 13-18), studded as it is throughout with 
names of the great Egyptian cities Noph, Pathros, 
Zoan, Pelusium, the northern stronghold of Egypt, 
with Aven or Heliopolis, and Bubastis last of all, 
the topic of which he was chiefly to speak. Having 
again read the last of the six verses, “ The young men 
of Aven and Pibeseth shall fall by the sword,” he re- 
minded his hearers that Heliopolis was well known ; 
but what, he asked, is Pibeseth (Bubastis)? He then 
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described the site. which he has restored to history 
after a long night of gloom, by such stubborn will and 
thorough success. He pitched his tent there, along 
with his friend, Mr. Griffith, in the spring of 1887; 
and at once began the fruitful diggings. The first try 
showed the temple was not lost. There turned up 
hidden heaps of granite blocks and colossal columns, 
reminding him of what had been seen at Zoan by 
Mariette. It cost the winters of 1888 and 1889 to lay 
all bare. To assure themselves nothing was lost, they 
pulled down the heaps of stones piled up by the fall of 
the walls of the two halls. Rolling and turning every 
block gave them inscriptions and monuments invalu- 
able. A granite shrine, 200 yards long, yielded frag- 
ments of Hathor’s (the Egyptian Venus) head and 
shattered statues. Thz temple could be planned: it 
had four halls of different date. The first from the 
east, perhaps the oldest, was entered between two 
enormous columns, with palm capitals. Outside the 
door were two great Hyksos statues ; one was now in 
the British Museum. Beyond was a second hall, also 
very archaic ; since Osorkou II. it was named the Fes- 
tive Hall, in memory of a great sacred féte. More 
west still was the most luxurious part of the temple ; 
a hall propped on pillars, with lotus or palm-leaf 
capitals, and by pillars capped by a finely-chiselled 
Hathor head; the best specimen is in the Boston 
Museum. The temple ended in a very large room, 
the largest area of the four. This was never finished, 
but at the end was Pasht’s shrine ; fragments are in 
the British Museum. Save Zoan, a city very like 
Bubastis, none in the Delta has yielded so many 
monuments, spanning so many centuries of so very 
varying epochs from the great fourth dynasty down to 
the Ptolemies. M. Naville examined most carefully 
the colossal architraves on which the name of Rameses 
II. has been engraven in such utter obliteration of the 
rightful owners that it is often hopeless to restore the 
stolen property to the rightful owners. Yet M. 
Naville has spared no pains to do so wherever it has 
been possible, and his triumphs in this way have been 
most cheering, and that in seemingly quite hopeless 
cases. They have helped to fill not only monumental 
gaps, but also many a gap left by our Greek and other 
literary sources, as was proved in details for which we 
lack space. The contributions in this way furnished 
by Bubastis were simply marvellous. To show these 
and parallel successes M. Naville reviewed Manetho’s 
thirty dynasties from the second, including the 
Pharaoh Sethenes, whose monumental escutcheon is 
preserved in the Oxford Museum, to the thirtieth, 
and even the Ptolemies, and beyond them to the 
Roman rule of Augustus, in whose reign the Christian 
era begins. 


In making excavations for enlargements of Somer- 
leigh House, Dorchester, the residence of Mr. Pearce 


Edgcumbe, a perfect portion of a Roman pavement 
has been disclosed about 4 feet below the surface. It 
is of a graceful rose pattern, and the colours of the 
mosaic are perfect. 

The following paragraph appeared in-the Ztmes of 
July 2: “The Allahabad papers received by the in- 
coming mail describe a curious search for treasure 
believed to be buried in the Alford Park in that town. 
It seems that some years before the Mutiny the then 
Prime Minister of the King of Delhi resigned his 
appointment and brought his family and worldly pos- 
sessions to Allahabad, where he built a large house 
and an underground chamber to keep his jewels and 
treasure. ‘This latter is said to have included a lakh 
of gold mohurs, of the kind now valued at 28 rupees 
each. Shortly before the Mutiny he died, and during 
the disturbance his family fled, covering up the 
chamber as best they could. When order was re- 
stored a line of barracks was constructed by order of 
Lord Canning on the site of the village in which the 
ex-Premier’s house was built, and the existence of the 
underground chamber was forgotten by all except 
some relatives, who on trying to reach it on one occa- 
sion were so stung by some hornets they had dis- 
turbed, that it was taken as a sign that it was God’s 
will that the treasure should be reserved for a future 
generation. In course of time the barracks were also 
demolished, and the present park laid out. Recently 
the existence of the treasure was brought to the atten- 
tion of Captain Hamilton, an old resident of Allaha- 
bad, who had helped to prepare the site for the 
barracks. He obtained as much information as could 
be got from the existing relatives, and obtained from 
the collector permission to dig and a police escort. 
On May 22 about sixty coolies were set to work, and 
they soon came upon some masonry, but unfortunately 
a young cobra was unearthed just then, and the men 
refused to work any more, believing that the treasure 
was guarded by cobras, and that it was an act of sacri- 
lege to dig for it. The excavations, however, were 
going on when the mail left.” 

Mr. George Weasham thus describes some of the 
coins recently discovered at Neville’s Cross (ante, 
p. 31): “The groats of Edward III. read: EDWARD® 
D° G° REX® ANGL® Z° FRANC’ D° HYB. On the reverse, 
POSVI° DEVM° ADIVTOREM® MEV; inner legend, 
CIVITAS LONDON. On the reverse of one piece the 
mint mark is a crown, Edward’s groats were struck 
at London and York, but there are none of the last- 
named mint. The half-groats are of London and 
York. The former read: EDWARDVS° REX® ANGLI® 
Z° FRANCI; reverse, POSVI* DEV’ ADIVTOREM in the 
outer legend; CIVITAS LONDON inner. One reads 
EDWARDVS: REX: ANGL:. DNS: HYB; and on the 
reverse, POSVI X DEVM X ADIVTOREM X MEV, with 
crosses instead of annulets between the words. Th 
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York half-groat reads: EDWARDVS° REX® ANGLI® Z° 
FRACI; reverse, POSVI DEV ADIVTOREM, without 
marks between the words, in outer legend ; CIVITAS 
EBORACI in inner. The groats of Robert Bruce read: 
ROBERTVS DEI GRA REX SCOTTORVM, with a double 
cross between the words; those pieces coined at 
Edinburgh having in the inner circle, on the reverse, 
VILLA EDINBVRGH, while those from the Perth mint 
have VILLA DE PERTH, followed by the cross patée. 
The legend on the obverse of David’s coins is similar 
to that struck by his father, the only difference being 
the substitution of a single cross between the words. 
The pennies are of the three Edwards. They are 
from the mints at Durham, York, London, and Canter- 
bury. Those of Edward I., struck at London, read : 
EDW. R, ANGL. DNS. HYB}; reverse, CIVITAS LONDON. 
The Canterbury coins have the same legend on the 
obverse; reverse, CIVITAS CANTOR. ‘There are a 
great many pennies from the royal and episcopal 
mints at Durham and York. The pieces of Bishop 
Beck and his successor, Bishop Kellow, are most 
interesting, those of the latter prelate being dis- 
tinguished by having the upright bar of the cross on 
the reverse turned to represent a pastoral staff. One 
coin reads: EDWA. R. ANGLIE. DNS. HIB. ; reverse, 
CIVITAS DUNELME, with staff turned to the right. 
Another, evidently a regal coin, reads: EDW. R. 
ANGL. DNS. HYB; reverse, CIVITAS DUREME. On 
other pieces the name is spelled Dunelm, Dunolmie, 
etc. The coins and urn are now in Councillor 
Fowler’s hands, with whom their final disposal rests. 
We learn from the Yorkshire Gazette that the parish 
church of Kirk Hammerton is the oldest as yet unre- 
stored church in the country, and the fact appears to 
be put forward as a reason for the active measures 
which are being taken to provide a fund for the 
‘* restoration ” of the fabric. There is to be a bazaar 
and the usual canvassing, and doubtless many people 
will subscribe without inquiring what is to be done in 
the name of restoration. We suppose the general 
notion is that the more extensive the work the better ; 
the extent of the proposed undertaking at Ham- 
merton is not precisely made known, but looks 
threatening in its vagueness. The Yorkshire Gazette 
says: “We learn that, although the plans for the 
restoration are not completed, the original church 
will probably stand as a south aisle, and a new nave 
and chancel will be built on the north side. The 
tower will also remain as it is. The existing fabric 
will, of course, be restored where necessary,” But 
the following shows appreciation of the fabric: ‘‘ It is 
a connecting link of great value with olden times, for, 
besides partaking of Norman features, the traces of 
the Saxon period are plain and unmistakable ; it is, 
indeed, referred to as one of the oldest churches of 
those times in England. This is attested by the date 





of the tower, cir, 1000 A.D. One of the two bells 
bears the inscription, Campana Sancti Quintint, which 
points to the probability that the church was originally 
dedicated to St. Quintin, the corresponding date being 
1667. On the other hand, St. Crispin has been 
alleged as the honoured saint, and the date to be 
1602, The former, are, however, probably correct. 
On the same bell are also initials “R. V. and R. A, 
churchwardens.” The second bell is dated 1708, and 
is inscribed, voco vent precare. Local lore places the 
year from which the register dates at 1713; but we 
have also read in one of the histories of Yorkshire 
that the year was 1604. The font is an example, 
although in a mutilated condition, of pure Saxon work. 
A stone slab forming the top of the ancient altar now 
covers a vault in the edifice. The tower, with the 
south-east and east end of the fabric, are either of 
Saxon date, or of the first years of the Conquest. 
The north aisle was added in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The original detail may be ob- 
served in the windows and the west tower, part of 
the entrance to the nave, and the narrow window 
with a triangular head on the side of the choir walled 
up. The church is beautiful in its simplicity and 
quaintness. It would be a pity to impair those 
ancient historic features which render it peculiarly 
interesting, and a sparing hand will doubtless regulate 
the work of restoration.” 

A movement is on foot for the “alteration and 
improvement” of St. Catherine’s Church, Holt, 
Wilts. The only part of the present structure which 
is ancient is the western tower. This is an exceedingly 
good specimen of Perpendicular work, and has many 
features of unusual richness and interest. There are 
niches of large dimensions on the east and west faces, 
the latter having the emblem of the patron saint-— 
the broken wheel—on each side of it, and the same 
feature occurs on the parapet, standing within which 
is a curious ‘‘saddle-back ” roof of stone. The re- 
mainder of the church was built in 1833. Apparently 
the former structure consisted of nave and chancel 
only, the combined length of which was that of the 
present nave ; but as the increase of population ren- 
dered an enlargement necessary, the nave was extended 
in length, and an aisle almost equal to it in width was 
thrown out on each side, so that the width of the 
church, as thus enlarged, is greater than its length. 
There is no chancel in the proper sense of the word ; 
a mere recess 84 feet deep does duty for it ; so that 
the choir are accommodated in seats brought out into 
the nave. There is, moreover, no vestry; the organ 
is placed in the aisle, and another great drawback to 
the building is its want of height. The original height 
of the nave was adhered to in 1833, and as this was 
not sufficient to admit of pillars and arches, cambered 
lintels were carried across instead, The lowness of 
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this feature, and of the roof, plastered beneath, has a 
very depressing effect, and makes the ventilation bad. 
Added to this it has been found that the roofs are 
giving way and thrusting out the walls, so that parts 
have had to be shored up, and the tower has many 
serious cracks and settlements. It is therefore quite 
time something is done to remedy this actually 
dangerous state of things. The scheme of improve- 
ment proposed consists of rebuilding the arcades 
between nave and aisles, with clerestory windows 
over, to light the nave; putting new roof of flat pitch 
on the nave and aisles, so arranged that the increased 
height of 10 feet in the side walls will not interfere 
with any of the features of the tower ; repaving the 
body of the church ; building a new chancel of ample 
dimensions, with vestry and organ chamber on the 
north side ; and underpinning the foundations of the 
tower, which, as we have already pointed out, is in a 
dangerous state. These alterations will have the 
effect of giving good proportions to the body of the 
church, with sufficient light and ventilation, and sup- 
plying the central feature of a chancel worthy of the 
pattern set by the charming fifteenth-century tower, 
with the convenience of a proper vestry, and the organ 
placed near to the choir. The stalls and seating put 
in only a few years ago will be retained. The style 
of the new work is to be Perpendicular, to harmonize 
with the tower. 


A paragraph of interest to anthropologists, describ- 
ing the capital of an Indian Hill State, appeared in 
the Zimes of August 17: ‘‘ Lying between Assam and 
Burmah is the remote little Hill State of Manipur, 
which has obtained some attention since the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah made the question of land 
routes between Bengal and Burmah of importance. 
It has, in consequence, lately been visited by Indian 
officers, one of whom, writing on the forests of the 
State in /udian Forests, gives an extraordinary account 
of Imphail, the capital. The town is situated in 
what appears a dense forest. ‘ Neither spires nor 
chimneys cut the blue sky, nor is smoke observed to 
ascend from the sylvan scene of the capital. Nothing, 
in fact, bespeaks the busy home of 30,000 to 40,000 
people, and yet, hidden away among these trees, is 
the palace of the Rajah, and hard by are the houses 
of his favourites, each family having a large enclosure 
around the homestead. Imphail may thus be described 
as a city of villages, or, rather, suburban residences, 
around the palace. Straight, wide roads, lined with 
trees, frequently intersecting each other at right angles, 
afford the means of communication, but neither shop, 
artizan, nor wheeled conveyance exists in the city. 
Industry and skill occur only in the rural homes.’ 
The people of the capital are the promoted favourites 
of the ruler, who have had assigned to them plots of 
ground near the palace, and live by pressing upon the 


persecuted agriculturists of the State. The capital of 
Manipur is a royal residence dedicated to luxury and 
amusement. All are happy. The streets are crowded 
with smiling, healthy faces, of which few bear the 
marks of toil or labour. There are no schools in the 
State, and Court favour and promotion are secured by 
success in polo. Coinage is unknown, and the men 
are not allowed to trade. Imports and exports, ex- 
cept in certain articles that yield a royal revenue, are 
practically prohibited. The women from the distant 
villages repair on a certain day to the capital, or to 
other recognised centres. Each carries on her head a 
neatly-made square basket, in which has been placed 
the surplus stock of the homestead, the labours of her 
industrial skill, or of her husband’s agricultural know- 
ledge. On reaching the market-place the contents of 
these baskets are exposed and bartered, when each 
returns again to her family, carrying off the proceeds, 
On market days the long, straight road from Bishen- 
pur to Imphail is crowded by groups of women hurry- 
ing to and fro. Each wears an elegantly-striped dress 
in bright colours, made of silk and cotton. The 
stripes run along the length, and the top and bottom 
are neatly embroidered. A long piece of cloth is 
cleverly carried across the breasts and just under the 
armpits, instead of round the waist, and is firmly 
tucked up, so that the top embroidered edge falls for- 
ward, adding an additional fold to the garment, while 
the bottom edge reaches a little below the knees. The 
legs and arms are left exposed, but frequently a short 
green silk sleeveless jacket covers the upper part of 
the body, reaching down to the top edge of the nether 
garment. The women are the only traders in the 
whole State.” 


The Academy thus records the conference of dele- 
gates of all the leading county archeological societies 
which was held at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Burlington House, July 17: Upwards of 
forty members were in attendance. Mr. John Evans, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, who was in 
the chair, announced that only a single society of the 
large number that had been invited to join the union 
had declined their invitation. The first subject for 
discussion was the formation of county archeological 
maps, on the plan already accomplished by Mr. Payne 
for Kent ; and the following resolution, proposed by 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. Ralph 
Neville, was unanimously carried: ‘‘ That each local 
society be requested to take into consideration the 
desirability of placing on record, on the large ordnance 
maps of the county with which they are concerned, 
all the local names of fields and all relics of antiquity 
for which a locality can be fixed; and that such 
maps should be kept in duplicate, so that eventually 
a copy may be deposited with the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The question of the preservation of ancient 
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monuments and buildings was next discussed. General 
Pitt-Rivers, inspector of ancient monuments, gave an 
interesting account of the working of the Act under 
which he was appointed. Eventually, Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite proposed, and Mr, Leveson-Gower seconded, 
the following resolution: “ That all local societies be 
requested to be on the watch against any wilful or 
injudicious destruction of ancient monuments or 
buildings, so as at once to bring local opinion to bear 
against the destroyers ; and that in cases that appear 
to be of national importance, the aid of the Society of 
Antiquaries or of the inspector of ancient monuments 
be invoked.” A third subject brought before the 
conference was the publication of parish registers, 
introduced by Mr. Ralph Nevill, about which there 
was some little difference of opinion, The result 
was the nomination of a small committee to deal 
with the subject and to report to the different societies 
in union. The Rev. Dr. Cox brought forward the 
subject of provincial records, and spoke in favour of 
the proposal! to make county councils responsible 
for their due preservation. After much discussion, 
the general opinion seemed to be that the delegates 
could not pledge themselves to the support of any 
definite scheme at the present conference; but it was 
moved by Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Hardy, and unanimously carried: ‘‘ That the atten- 
tion of the local societies in union be called to the 
proposed Bill entitled an Act for the Preservation of 
Public and Private Records, which it appears may 
provide for a long-recognised want.” The next con- 
ference was fixed for July, 1890. 

Interesting accounts of Mr. Petrie’s excavations in 
the Fayfim have appeared in the Zimes and the 
Academy. At Illahun, the sites of the temple, and of 
a shrine joining the pyramid, have been cleared ; and 
the name of Usertesen II. was repeatedly found, 
showing whose this pyramid is. Adjoining the temple 
is a town. The objects found are mostly of the 
XIIth, with some of the XIIIth Dynasty. The 
domestic objects of the XIIth Dynasty are now 
revealed—pottery, beads, bronze, and wooden tools, 
and flint tools, some set in wood, A large number 
of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also been re- 
covered. The following is from Mr. Petrie’s account, 
published in the Academy: A few miles distant I 
discovered another town, occupied in the end of the 
XVIIIth and the XIXth Dynasties, but ruined already 
in the time of Seti II. This yielded all the domestic 
objects, pottery, tools, etc., of that age, and a large 
number of beads in stone, glass, and glazed. Two 
splendid bronze pans, still polished and flexible, and 
bearing inscriptions, were found here, and are now at 
Bulak. And in tombs of this age were three fine 
statuettes in wood, also now at Bulak. A later ceme- 
tery of the XXth Dynasty lies near the town, and 





another of the Ptolemaic age. This last has yielded 
a large quantity of papyri from the cartonnage of the 
mummies, both in demotic and Greek. The latter 
are largely the ephemerides of the Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, giving the daily decrees. I also found three 
large deeds of the fifth century A.D., at Hawara, 
quite complete ; and I have obtained a mass of Coptic 
and Arabic papyri, mostly broken, from a deiy. But 
the great results of this season have been in the 
archzology of the Mediterranean. They are so sur- 
prising that I cannot expect them to be accepted 
without the full evidence, and only an outline of that 
can be attempted here. In the town of the XIXth 
Dynasty, about 1200 B.c., pottery of the Mykenzan 
and Theran styles was found, unquestionably asso- 
ciated with Egyptian objects of that age. A foreign 
settlement existed here, as a man named An-tursha 
was buried here, with some light-haired people, and 
all the weights found are un-Egyptian. On the 
pottery of this town are Cypriote and Pheenician 
or Greek letters incised, found in some cases even 
under the house-walls. Over a hundred examples 
have been collected, and the whole evidence points to 
both of these alphabets having existed in the thir- 
teenth century B.c. Further, in the town of the 
pyramid builders, about 2500 B.c., were found various 
Cypriote letters incised on pottery which is utterly 
distinct from that of the XIXth Dynasty above men- 
tioned, In one case, a letter was found on a jar 
buried in the floor of a room over which was a 
papyrus of the XIIth Dynasty in the rubbish. All 
the evidence here points to this alphabet having 
been used before 2000 B.c. Foreign influence is 
shown by non-Egyptian weights being found here. 
Some Mediterranean pottery was also discovered, 
quite different from that of the XIXth Dynasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering that the 
Cypriote alphabet must be earlier than the Phoenician 
settlements in Cyprus, as otherwise it could not have 
obtained a footing in face of the Phcenician alphabet, 
we need not deny the possibility of its existence at 
such a date as we here arrive at. The collections 
will shortly reach England, and be publicly exhibited 
from September 16 to October 5, at 8, Oxford 
Mansions, near Oxford Circus, though they will be 
accessible to students at an earlier date. 


A valuable collection of old Roman coins has just 
been loaned to the Guildhall Library by Mr. W. 
Rome, C.C. The case, which has been placed in the 
passage just outside the entrance to the library, con- 
tains several hundred specimens ranged according to 
the dates at which they were produced. Firstly, there 
are coins representative of the archaic period of art, 
viz., from B.C. 700 to 480. The coins of the transi- 
tional period, from 480 to 400, come next, and then 
succeed the specimens that illustrate the age from 
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400 to 336, at which Roman art reached its highest 
pinnacle. Coins showing the several periods of 
decline are placed next in order, and then to conclude 
there are in the case a number of specimens that show 
what work was produced in the times of Julius Cesar 
and Honorius. Lastly, there are several medals of 
an interesting character. 


Attention has again been drawn (vide Atheneum, 
August 3) to the work which is proceeding in West- 
minster Abbey. The writer criticises the restoration 
of the Dabueny tomb with great severity, and shows 
that his warning of the architect’s intentions some 
months ago has been, in spite of contradiction at the 
time, amply justified by the result. A further warn- 
ing is now given as to the possibility of old glass 
being “restored.” The painted glass alluded to has 
been taken out of the north window of the apse, and 
is of many dates. 

A correspondent of the Atheneum, writing from 
Berlin, says: “To-day at eleven the new Asiatic 
section of the Royal Museum was opened. The new 
rooms comprise two sides of a quadrangle, together 
with an offset salon devoted to ‘ Hittite’ art. As yet 
the museum is only making a beginning in the direc- 
tion of Oriental art, and the Assyrian exhibits can, of 
course, make no comparison with such a collection as 
that in our own museum. One interesting case is that 
containing Armenian antiquities, among which a 
dedicatory shield of King Rusa throws great light on 
the relations of the different schools of bronze-workers 
in Asia Minor. In the Phoenician section are several 
cylinders and seals from Cyprus in Assyrian and 
Egyptian style ; but the most important antique here 
shown is the base of a colossal statue of Panammu, on 
which is an inscription, unpublished, of twenty-two 
lines, the oldest example of Aramaic epigraphy ex- 
tant (700 B.c.). The matter of the inscription concerns 
itself with the family history of Panammu. Another 
interesting object in the same section is a marble 
vase reproducing on a small scale one of those great 
‘seas’ which stood near the Phoenician shrines, and 
were copied in the ‘Brazen Sea’ of Solomon’s 
Temple. The adjoining division is devoted to Ethio- 
pian antiquities, coming from the Lepsius collection. 
Among them a glass case containing the bijouterie of 
an Ethiopian queen at once catches the eye. The 
dead owner reigned in the days of the early Roman 
empire. In the Hittite room the bulk of the space is 
taken up with the sculptures in relief obtained by the 
Oriental Committee from Northern Syria. The 
stone, though in many places pitted by the action of 
the weather, is generally in very fair preservation. 
The figures are those of Assyrian dzmons, royal 
personages, animals both legendary and natural, and 
the series as a whole shows pretty conclusively that, 
whether ‘ Hittite’ or no, there is here no question of 


a primitive and original art. The intermixture, both 
external and internal, of foreign elements strikes the 
beholder at once. The reliefs were the ornamenta- 
tion of a gate. The Oriental Committee are not 
excavating at present, but propose to do so shortly ; 
their success in the past has been very encouraging.” 
The Cambrian Archeological Association has held 
its forty-fourth annual meeting in Brittany during 
August. Starting from St. Malo, the members 
visited in succession Vannes, Locmariaker, Gavr’ 
Inis, Plouharnel and Carnac, St. Cado, Locoal-Men- 
don and Caer Bili, near Landivant, and the early 
crossed stone at the Chapelle de Legeven. The 
party then proceeded to Morlaix, whence they visited 
St. Pol de Léon, Roscoff, the Calvaries and churches 
at St. Thegonnec and Guimiliau, the churches of 
Lampaul and Landivisiau, the shrine of St. Guirec, 
the rocking-stone at Coz Castel, and the pagan men- 
hir near Ploemeur. Mr. Romilly Allen, on behalf of 
the Society, declined to attend the recent conference 
of archzological societies at Burlington House, on the 
ground of the nationality of the Welsh Society, and 
the mode in which the conference was convened. 
Elsewhere in the present number we have given an 
account of the recent archeological discoveries in 
Egypt, which are of a nature to bring vividly to mind 
the enormous material awaiting the archeologist in 
that country ; but the very wealth arouses the feeling 
of protection, and we are glad to see that an influential 
appeal is being made for contributions to a fund raised 
by the Society for Preserving Ancient Monuments in 
Egypt. This Society was founded last year at a 
meeting in the studio of Mr. Poynter, R.A., and pro- 
poses to assist in protecting the immeasurably precious 
records and works of art referred to in its title, to 
arrest their further ruin by natural causes, and protect 
them “from injury by tourists and others,” whose 
ravages have already inflicted enormous and irrepar- 
able damage—more, indeed, than, in most cases, 
time has effected in thousands of years. From the 
first it has received the sympathy of the Prime 
Minister, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and has been officially put in communication with the 
Khedive’s Government, which had already made 
efforts in the direction aimed at by the Society, and 
has given assurances of the most cordial co-operation. 
The vast extent of the country, and the enormous 
number of remains still in more or less good preserva- 
tion, demand costly inspection and operations far 
beyond what the Egyptian Government can meet in 
an ordinary way. As a step forwards, that Govern- 
ment has assessed in a small sum travellers by the 
Nile steamers going to Upper Egypt, and thus last 
year obtained without any demur about £1,000. This 
is a fluctuating and precarious aid. Although the 
depredations by Arabs and others have already been 
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partially checked by employing guardians and placing 
doors on some of the tombs and temples, it has only 
been possible to do so to a limited extent ; while 
through the indifference and venality of the guardians 


themselves, depredations are likely to recur unless” 


frequent and rigid inspection is maintained, the cost 
of which alone would absorb the impost on travellers. 
For the Government of Egypt, Grand Bey, a French 
engineer of the Public Works Department, and 
Director-General of the Tanzim, has made a report 
showing that the smallest sum imperatively required 
for the preservation and defence of the ancient temples 
from immediate danger is £8,500. It must be re- 
membered that the temples on the Nile are but a 
small part of the immense treasury of antiquity 
handed down to us, frequently intact on their dis- 
covery, while there is, besides, an infinite multitude 
of tombs and other excavated remains, of which the 
number is constantly growing, of the greatest import- 
ance for the beauty of the painting and interest of the 
inscriptions they contain, many of which are rifled the 
instant they are found. These require constant 
guarding. A distinguished Egyptologist has stated 
that since he first copied the inscriptions on the tomb 
of Seti I., at least a third of them have been defaced. 
Many celebrated pictures, which twenty years ago 
stood bright and clear, are now destroyed or scarcely 
visible. The details of the report are too numerous 
to be given here, but with regard to the remains at 
Luxor and Carnac, the finest in all Egypt, the ruin of 
which Mariette predicted as inevitable, it may be 
stated that Grand Bey seems to have hit on an ex- 
pedient for arresting that fatal action of nitrates on 
the bases of the columns, which has already prostrated 
many of them—an expedient which, if speedily ap- 
plied, may ensure the preservation of the remainder of 
that colossal series. The Society appeals with confi- 
dence to the generosity of many persons in the United 
Kingdom who sympathize with its objects, especially 
to those who, having visited Egypt, have seen the 
stupendous and beautiful remains, and would not will- 
ingly allow them to perish for lack of a little care. 
The Pharaohs recognized their duty to take care of 
the ancient temples; accordingly, under a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty, Prince Hortotef held the office of 
‘* Inspector of the Temples.” His successor remains 
to be appointed, with sufficient means for his function, 
otherwise no great space of time will elapse before 
there will be nothing for him to take care of. It is 
proposed to hand the funds collected to the Egyptian 
Government, to be laid out in concert with the 
Society, The Earl of Carlisle kas promised £100, 
and already a further sum has been subscribed. 
Among the eminent members of the Society are Lord 
Aberdare, Mrs. Higford Burr, Mr. S. Colvin, Miss 
A. B, Edwards, Mr. E, Falkener, Mr. W. Holman 


Hunt, Mr. E. Burne Jones, Mr. A. Legros, Mr. T. 
Hayter Lewis, the Earl of Northbrook, Mr. E. Old- 
field, Mr. Coventry Patmore, Lord Arthur Russell, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, Mr. F. C. Hilton Price, Mr. R. 
S. Poole, Mr. Val. Prinsep, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
Prof. Sayce, Sir Murdoch Smith, Mr. H. Vaughan, 
and Mr. G. F. Watts. Mr. E. J. Poynter, 28, Albert 
Gate, and Mr. Alan S, Cole, South Kensington 
Museum, are the honorary secretaries, who will 
gladly give further information and receive subscrip- 
tions. 


On July 30 and following days, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge held a series of sales, in- 
cluding a large number of interesting autograph letters 
and documents, notably a three-stanza song by Robert 
Burns, which has never been published. This valu- 
able document consisted of a large quarto sheet of 
rough paper, stained, dirty, and torn, on which the 
poet’s effusion is written in his clear and distinct 
handwriting. It was eagerly competed for, and finally 
knocked down to Messrs. Kerr for £14 14s,—un- 
doubtedly a good price for this literary scrap. The 
other autographs of importance were : Letter of Ben- 
jamin Franklin to Strahan, dated from Passy, 
December 4, 1781—£8 tos. (Barker) ; letter of Henry 
Benet, Earl of Arlington, one of the “Cabal” 
Ministers, dated Windsor Castle, May 21, 1681, re- 
ferring to Charles II, and Nell Gwynne—£7 tos. 
(Duprez) ; signature of Lord Bacon on Privy Council 
letter, October 25, 1620, signed also by Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Pembroke, Duke of 
Lennox, Bishop of Winchester, Earl of Middlesex, 
Sir Julius Cesar, etc.—£8 (Barker); letter of Arch- 
bishop Grindal (in Latin), when Bishop of London 
—£7 Ios. (Barker) ; love-letter of John Keats to 
Fanny Brawne, “ Like all sinners I philosophize, aye, 
out of my attachment to everything, trees, flowers, 
thrushes, spring, summer, claret, etc., aye, everything 
but you ”—£21 (Sabin), sold at a former sale for £29 ; 
letter of Lord Nelson to Dr. Baird, March 19, 1804, 
with reference to the health of the fleet, but complain- 
ing of his own. health and his bad eyesight—£11 
(Duprez); letter of Archbishop Usher (in Latin) to 
Sir Symonds d’Ewes, February, 1639, concerning his 
antiquities of the British churches, with portrait—{10 
(Duprez) ; eleven letters of the Duke of Wellington, 
1815-16, from Paris, including one of nine quarto pages 
defending his character and Lady Frances Webster’s 
from a scandalous libel made against them in one of the 
journals of the day—£22 (Duprez). Some of the 
State Papers sold were of great interest, and it is re- 
grettable that such materia historica should be in 
private hands, where their use is so restricted. 


The Spanish government, says the Atheneum, has 
decided to restore, or rather to save from impending 
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ruin, the palace of Charles V. at Granada, one of the 
best monuments of the Renaissance in the Peninsula, 
the work of the architect Machuco, who was educated 
in Italy. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
Oe 

Notts and Lincolnshire Archzological Society. 
-——Annual meeting, June 25 and 26.—The proceedings 
commenced at Bourn, and opened with divine service 
at the church at nine o’clock, after which the architec- 
tural features of the fabric were explained, and a short 
history of the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul was 
given by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Notting- 
ham. From the church the large company, which 
included Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart., Mr. W. H. Wheeler, C.E., and the 
Rev. the Precentor of Lincoln, proceeded to the site 
of the castle, where the Bishop of Nottingham gave 
an interesting historical account of the ‘‘ Castle of 
Brunne.” Owing to the excavations that have just 
been so zealously carried on in anticipation of the 
society’s visit, some very interesting discoveries have 
been made, in the shape of earthenware vessels and 
the foundation of the old castle. On returning into 
the town, the carriages for conveying the excursionists 
were in readiness, and travelled vz@ Edenham, Grims- 
thorpe Castle (for luncheon), Little Bytham, Careby, 
Wytham-on-the-Hill, etc. The annual dinner was 
held at six o’clock, followed by a public meeting at 
the Corn Exchange, which was turned into a museum 
for the occasion.—On Wednesday the Society paid a 
visit to the church of St. Guthlac. The Bishop of 
Nottingham gave a short and graphic description of 
the architecture of the ancient church. A visit was 
then paid to the Rectory House, in the old part of 
which exists a fine specimen of domestic architecture 
of the fourteenth century. The massive old oak door 
of this date still remains upon its hinges, and two fine 
specimens of square-headed windows of the same 
period are still to be seen. Attention was drawn to 
the beams, running from east to west, curiously carved, 
possibly of older date than the house itself. A very 
pleasant time was spent by the members in inspecting 
the house and gardens, 

British Archzological Association.—July 5.— 
Closing meeting of the session. Mr. H. Berneyexhibited 
a plan of the Roman foundations recently discovered at 
Beddington, on the Croydon Irrigating Farm. A 
small chamber has been excavated, but the remains 
are, doubtless, of much larger extent, and probably 
have some relation to the building found about twelve 
years ago. The Rev. Canon Collier sent plans of a 
Roman potter’s kiln at Botley, Hants, recently ex- 
plored. It is 7 feet 9 inches circular, with a long 
sloping entrance, and a seat-like shelf. Mr. C. H. 
Compton described the portions of the western wall of 
London, now laid bare by the pulling down of houses, 
at Ludgate ; and Mr. Loftus Brook, F.S.A., produced 
a plan, showing their relation to the general arrange- 


ment of the city walls. Mr. Langdon exhibited 
several rubbings of pre-Noriman incised stones in Corn- 
wall. One of these was from an altar slab now in a 
garden at Pendarves, and similar to another in Cam- 
born Church. Both are inscribed, the inscription on 
the first being all but illegible. The other is inscribed, 
+ LEUIUT IUSIT HEC ALTARE PRO ANIMASUA. A 
key pattern, similar to what appears on the Penally 
Cross, forms the border. Mr. W. Myers, F.S.A., 
exhibited a fine collection of Egyptian objects brought 
by him from the East within the last few months. 
Mr. Irvine announced that part of the foundation walls 
of an apse had been found at Peterborough Cathedral, 
forming the east end of the north aisle, similar to that 
recently found at the south aisle.—A paper was then 
read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., on ‘ The 
Newly Discovered Anglo-Saxon Charter of Edward 
the Confessor,” now in the British Museum. It con- 
firms the previous charter of Leofric’s. 


Mbituarp. 
—<>—_—_ 

SIR JAMES PICTON. 
THE following notice appeared in the Liverpool 
Mercury, July 17: To very few communities indeed, 
beyond that of Liverpool, was the late Sir James 
Picton better known than to the citizens of Chester, 
and, advanced as he was in years, the news of his 
death caused a shock in several circles within the old 
city yesterday. Himself an antiquary of standing, 
it was but natural that he should evince much interest 
ina neighbouring city so rich in its antiquities and 
affording so rare a field for study and research ; but 
the ties which bound Sir James to the ancient city on 
the Dee were stronger than this, for he had many 
years ago formed close friendships with some of the 
more prominent citizens and public officials. With 
the late Dean Howson he was on especially intimate 
terms, and very frequent were the visits which he paid 
to Chester just before and during the progress of the 
restoration of the Cathedral. Alderman Charles 
Brown, three times Mayor of Chester ; Mr. William 
Brown, who for two years filled the office of chief 
magistrate ; Dr. Stolterfoht, a prominent member of 
several of the learned societies in Chester; Mr. 
Alfred Rimmer, the artist ; and Mr. Isaac Matthews 
Jones, city surveyor and an active member of the 
Chester Archeological Society, are but a few of his 
intimate acquaintances in the old city. Latterly Sir 
James made a special study of the walls and their 
builders, regarding which there has raged such a 
fierce controversy, and his status as an architect and 
antiquary, his knowledge of languages, the dogged- 
ness with which he pursued his researches, and the 
caution which he ever observed before taking a deter- 
mined stand upon any question of the kind, combined 
to give his opinion great weight. Generally speaking, 
that opinion coincided with the views of the writer 
of the special article on the subject in Monday’s 
Mercury—namely, that several portions of the Chester 
walls were undoubtedly Roman 7% situ. When the 
Free Library Extension, the jubilee gift of the then 
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Mayor of Chester (Mr. William Brown) was opened, 
on August 18 in last year, Sir James was the principal 
speaker ; and, as an illustration of the enthusiasm 
with which he always spoke of that city and its asso- 
ciations may be given the following short extract from 
his speech on that occasion: ‘‘ Chester was a noble 
city ; and whether they contemplated it in the past, 
the present, or the future, there were many subjects of 
interest that presented themselves before them. They 
could trace their history from the time of the Ancient 
Briton, through the Roman, the Saxon, the Norman, 
the Dane. and the heroes of the Middle Ages, down to 
a period not very remote. There was not a street 
that they could walk through but reminded them in 
its buildings and its monuments of a glorious bygone 
past in the history of the country. Their noble 
Cathedral contained probably a more interesting 
collection of the various styles of Christian architecture 
than any other in the kingdom.” He passed a glow- 
ing eulogium on the late Dean Howson, and affirmed 
that he did not know there was anything like the 
Chester Rows in the civilized world. Later, in the 
same speeeh, he said: ‘‘ Chester had managed very 
well to connect the past with the present. That was 
manifest in their civic institutions, and, if he might 
make bold to say, in their civic paraphernalia. When 
he looked to the great city of Liverpool he did not 
see such things ; they could not afford them. He had 
been familiar with Chester more or less for the last 
half-century, and when he was a boy he remembered 
certain names upon the shop fronts and various places 
of business, and now, after fifty years, he found the 
same names—the Browns, Bowers, Walkers, Dick- 
sons, and Frosts—still flourishing where their fathers 
flourished before them, and he trusted it might go down 
in secula seculorum in the same way.” Further, 
comparing Liverpool with Chester, he said : ‘‘ Liver- 
pool originally was a mere creek of Chester—a poor 
relation, and they were sat upon and trampled upon 
as poor relations frequently were. They in Liverpool 
used to deal in cheese, as Chester also did ; and there 
were great disputes between Liverpool and Chester 
as to the shipping dues. They went to law about it, 
and the Liverpool mayor, being rather cock-a-whoop, 
told the Chester Corporation that they in Liverpool 
had got £1,000 to spend in law, and they might go 
ahead as fast as they liked. Chester did go ahead and 
beat Liverpool. But Liverpool recalcitrated; they 
were not willing to be put down and snubbed. They 
appealed to law, supported by the Earl of Derby and 
their representatives, and in the end Chester had to 
give way. And what Liverpool did to show its 
gratitude—he did not know whether it would be 
right now—was to vote a hogshead of wine to the 
judge who decided in their favour. That,” humorously 
added Sir James, ‘‘ was a tribute of goodwill which 
he was afraid would hardly be in form nowadays.” 
Sir James was also the principal guest at Chester on 
the occasion of the opening of the Grosvenor Museum 
in July or August, 1886, and the appropriate and 
learned address which he delivered then will long be 
in the recollection of those who were present. When 
the Royal Archzological Institute of Great Britain 
held its meetings at ints, Sir James read a highly 
interesting paper in the Town Hall on the ‘‘ Commer- 
cial Relations of Liverpool and Chester ;” and when 
the British Archzological Association held their last 





meeting at Liverpool a party was organized to visit 
Chester, and the walls and the various points of 
interest in the latter were explained to the members 
of the Association by Sir James and Mr. Isaac 
Matthews Jones. While Sir James was President of 
the British Archzological Association he contributed 
some “ Notes on the City Walls of Chester, Historical 
and Constructive,” which were published in pamphlet 
form last year. The conclusion which he came to in 
those notes was that “there are considerable remains 
of Roman work in the walls below the surface on 
three sides of the city.” The keen interest which Sir 
James Picton took in this question of the age of the 
walls is only known to those with whom he has been 
in communication on the subject. In a letter to a 
Chester gentleman who has contributed not a little 
towards the solution of the question, Sir James writes 
as follows in a letter which has not hitherto been 
published, and which will be read with special interest 
just at present: “1. As to the Kaleyards excavation 
on the Eastern Wall. Here the ashlar courses and 
chamfered plinth, which I believe to be Roman, are 
plain and palpable. The upper wall, of evidently 
later date, has not this plinth. 2. The North Wall 
west of the Northgate. Here at various points the 
plinth was discovered. At the excavation near the 
Phoenix Tower, where the sculptures were found, the 
same plinth exists. 3. The South Wall. Here, 
owing to the alterations in the line of wall and the 
obstruction of buildings, we could not get at the 
foundations, but on the river bank west of the Bridge 
Gate there is a portion of the wall unmistakably 
Roman, and I think I am right in saying that the 
chamfered plinth appears here. 4. The West Wall. 
Here the recent excavations entirely confirm my view, 
that the West Wall is medizeval, and of comparatively 
late date. I think, therefore, that on the east, north, 
and south sides there is strong evidence of Roman 
foundations, and equally strong indications of the 
medizval origin of the West Wall.” In another 
letter, with reference to the courses of squared ashlars 
without mortar, on which stands a chamfered plinth, 
he says: ‘* This I considered, and I think rightly, to 
be part of the original Roman wall.” Sir James had 
more than once said that the West Wall had been 
rebuilt several times, and it was his intention to have 
visited, during the present summer, one of the first 
portions of this wall which has been explored during 
the repair of a sewer near the infirmary. He was also 
never tired of urging the authorities to publish the 
city records, which he firmly believed contained a 
mine of information. He will be greatly missed by 
Cestrians, many of whom will revere his memory as 
deeply as their Liverpool neighbours. 


IQ” 
Reviews. 


ii 
A History of Bridgwater. By Sidney Gardnor 
Jarman. (London and St. Ives: Stock, 1889.) 

‘¢Tt is a matter for regret,” says Mr. Jarman in his 
opening paragraph, ‘‘that comparatively little is 
actually Anown with regard to the town of Bridg- 
water in early times previous to the Christian era. 
History proper is silent as to its aspect, its character, 
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and its inhabitants in those far-away ages.” It is also 
a matter for regret with every other town in the United 
Kingdom and in most parts of Europe, too ; but it is 
reserved for the historian of Bridgwater to place it so 
pathetically upon record. After this we are not sur- 
prised to find our progress in history very rapid. 
In fairy tales, as everyone knows, time and space 
count for nothing with heroes and fairies, and the 
local historian seems to be able to adapt to himself 
the same characteristics, for it takes us but a matter of 
sixty pages to speed from the doings of Joseph of 
Arimathza to the drainage works, We do not want 
to be hard upon Mr. Jarman in his self-appointed 
task, but a little revision would have saved him from 
some needless excursions into subjects that a history of 
Bridgwater could have even done without. 

When he gets on to his own proper ground, 
Mr. Jarman is practical enough, and he discusses 
some very interesting points in the history of this 
Somersetshire town, although, we fancy, it would 
have been better to give more facts from unprinted 
records in the place of some extracts from such well- 
known books as Blackmore’s novel of Lorna Doone. 
We can assure Mr. Jarman that the history of such a 
town as Bridgwater is of interest beyond those to 
whom he has immediately addressed himself, and the 
time has now come when to do local history justice is 
to contribute something to our knowledge of how the 
nation has been built up. 

A large part of the book is occupied with compara- 
tively modern subjects, and we are told of things and 
institutions that exist at the present day. We are far 
from saying that this should not be so. Everything 
that is possible to record of the town’s history and 
condition should be given, because one never knows 
when an isolated fact is of importance in some general 
inquiry. But the method Mr. Jarman has adopted is 
not the best that could be devised. General history is 
sandwiched in between chapters devoted to special 
subjects, and one is constantly inquiring where we are 
in the narrative. There is a very poor index and no 
map, and we get very little information on the consti- 
tutional history of the town. 

We regret that Mr. Jarman’s labours have not 
enabled us to say more in their favour ; but if the 
fault be with us in looking upon local history as a very 
important branch of inquiry, it should be remembered 
that the excellence of such works of this nature during 
late years has brought about such a feeling. There is 
much useful information in this book, but it could 
have been enlarged at the expense only of more 
original research. 


Supplements to the Third and Final Series of Biblio- 
graphical Collections and Notes, 1474-1700. By 


W. Carew Hazuitr. (London: Bernard 
Quaritch, 1889.) 

This may perhaps be regarded as the conclusion of 
a remarkable undertaking. The work may be said to 
have begun with the Handbook to the Early Popular 
Poetical and Dramatic Literature of Great Britain, 
issued in 1867, and achieved in the three series of 
Bibliographical Collections and Notes with the above 
supplements. The work is so well known that no 


special reference to it is necessary ; but it is not super- 


fluous to add that the index to the series, which is 
being prepared by Mr. G. J. Gray, will be a boon to all 
bibliographers. In some prefatory words, Mr. Hazlitt 
explains that owing to the dispersion of remarkable 
libraries since the issue of the third series of Bid/io- 
graphical Collections and Notes, the material of the 
present supplements had grown upon his hands, owing 
to his custom of watching the sale-rooms and the 
treasures which there find a temporary resting-place ; 
and the issue of the present volume is a result which 
will be hailed with satisfaction by all those to whom 
Mr. Hazlitt’s books are becoming every day more and 
more a necessity. 


A Banquet of Fests and Merry Tales. By ARCHIE 
ARMSTRONG, Court Jester to King James I. and 
King Charles I., 1611-37. (London and Glas- 
gow, 1889, 8vo., pp. 236 + title and half- 
title.) 

A republication for the first time of one of the old 
editions of the Banquet of Fests, which is associated 
with the name of Archibald or Archie Armstrong, a 
facetious character belonging to the court of James I. 
and his son, cannot be otherwise than welcomed ; 
many of the anecdotes which the book contains are of 
a rather trite and dull character, and all are of the 
stamp made familiar to us by Tarlton’s Fests, Taylor’s 
Wit and Mirth, and other similar miscellanies in- 
cluded in Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s collection. But, of 
course, each work has its own special recommenda- 
tions, and that before us registers certain witticisms 
not to be found elsewhere. That the gentleman, 
whose name was employed to impart popularity to 
this publication, had any actual concern in it, seems 
to be as much out of the question, however, as that 
he was professional jester either to James or Charles. 
He held some office about the court, and was an 
adept at repartee, we take that to be all. The notion 
of the editor that, in his dignified retirement, he saw 
through the press the successive issues of the Banquet, 
is simply absurd. The book is handsomely got-up, 
and will, no doubt, prove acceptable to those interested 
in this class of literature. All the early impressions 
are nearly in¢trouvadble, 


The History of the Parish Church of All Saints, 
Maidstone. With illustrations, By J. CAvE- 
BrowneE, M.A., vicar of Dalling, near Maidstone. 
8vo, pp. 272+xvi. (Maidstone: 1889.) 

The history of a parish church in a provincial 
town, where it assumes the form of a considerable 
volume in octavo, with numerous illustrations, bespeaks 
in the author that degree of laudable enthusiasm which 
alone produces literary work independently of mere 
commercial motives. The Rev. J. Cave-Browne, 
the vicar of an adjoining parish, has thrown into 
book-form, with appendix and other additions, a 
series of papers originally contributed by him to the 
columns of the Farish Magazine, and furnishes 
reasons, in the presence of two or three existing accounts 
of the Collegiate Church of All Saints, Maidstone, 
why he considers his own undertaking justifiable. 
Mr. Cave-Browne has certainly brought together a 
very valuable assemblage of facts and materials, and 
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has included a good deal of information not in the 
pages of his predecessors. There is one point to 
which we take exception ; the title-page and preface 
are equally undated. We don’t like books without a 
note of the birth-year. 





Amusing Prose Chap-Books. Chiefly of last century. 
Edited by Rospert Hays CUNNINGHAM. 
(London and Glasgow, 1889. 8vo., pp. 350.) 

Mr. Cunningham has formed a highly readable and 

entertaining volume of popular stories, reduced to a 
form which adapts them for all classes of readers. 
Here we meet once again with all the old favourites 
of our youth, the King and the Cobbler, Blue Beard, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Simple Simon, Mother Bunch, 
and many another, with all their portentous yet de- 
lightful improbabilities, and all their deliberate yet 
inoffensive assumption of historical veracity. We are 
pleased to see that the editor has, in modernizing the 
orthography, refrained from tampering with the antique 
costume of the stories, many or most of which will 
strike the folk-lorist as possessing an underplot, as it 
were, or in other words, a social significance not sus- 
pected by the casual peruser. The narratives are 
described as being of the last century ; but the legends 
themselves are, of course, infinitely older, and are in 
some instances adaptations of still more ancient ver- 
sions in our own and other literature. 





Last Anglian, vol. ii., 1888. 

Our old friend the Zast Anglian contains many 
interesting papers—particularly we would note the 
custom-roll of the manor of Soham-Earl, Suffolk, the 
references in which to “bondmen” and ‘‘bond- 
women” are highly curious. The Beccles church- 
wardens’ accounts are also very useful material. If 
these local gleaners could be got to follow up definite 
lines of inquiry by tabulating a series of queries, the 
answers to which are desired by students of special 
subjects, a very great deal might be done by a system 
of co-operation in research. Many people have notes 
to make if they knew of their importance. Many 
more people would undertake a special subject if they 
knew where and how to begin, and in matters of 
folklore especially these remarks particularly apply. 
It has often been said that the folktales of England 
are all lost, and yet, a few weeks ago, a well-known 
folklorist unearthed from the columns of the Jpswich 
Journal of a few years back one of the most charming 
stories yet found in England. We recommend the 
East Anglian to tap this source of information. 





Biographical Catalogue of the Portraits at Weston, 
the seat of the Earl of Bradford. By Mary 
BoyLe. (London: Elliot Stock.) 1888. 

The compiler of this catalogue understands the 
significance of portraiture, and her labours have been 
undertaken con amore. In her preface she alludes to 
the fact that the scions of those houses which contain 
portrait collections of national as well as family 
interest, often display indifference to this portion of 
their heritage ; and although she makes her acknow- 





ledgments to the owner of the present collection, it 
may be doubted whether she has met with enthusiasm 
equal to her own. There is more than a pathetic 
significance in the compiler’s allusion to her loss of 
sight when she says that the names of the portraits, 
when read aloud to her, conjure up a whole host of 
delightful and interesting recollections, Faithful 
pictorial representation of lineaments is good, but the 
charm of historical portraiture is in relation to bio- 
graphy; that is why we have advocated in these 
columns the formation of a library of national bio- 
graphy in connection with the National Portrait 
Gallery. There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
utility and value of this book. It will increase the 
interest and enrich the results of a visit to Weston, 
and it is a valuable record. If by any chance the 
collection should suffer loss or dispersion the value of 
such work as this will become apparent’ and need no 


apology. 





Correspondence. 


a 
MEDIOLANUM. 
(Vol. xix., 196.) 


I am glad to see an article on this subject, which 
enables me to suggest a theory which gets rid of all 
the obscurity hitherto felt. 

As regards Mr. Thompson Watkin’s opinion, I may 
say that a card, dated June, 1883, now lies before me, 
in which he says, ‘‘ Every terminus of an iter was a 
large walled town, of which remains may be traced ; 
the exception is the tenth, where Mediolanum is not 
yet decisively settled.” I do not know how late in 
his life this date may have been. 

I would first point out what appears a serious 
error, as well of the writer of this article as of many 
other writers, past and present: that so far from the 
Antonine Itinerary being an unfinished document, not 
prepared for publication, but a mere collection of 
returns made up by different officials, and not 
properly edited, there can be no doubt that it is, not 
a mere book of marching routes for soldiers, but a 
record of the several actual journeys made by the 
Emperor Hadrian, not only in Britain (A.D. 120), but 
in his other dominions in Europe, Asia, and Africa ; 
and most probably jotted down, and afterwards re- 
vised and edited by his aide-de-camp or secretary, 
Antoninus—afterwards his son-in-law—and ultimately 
his successor in the empire, who would, of course 
have access to the best information to be had as to 
the distances between the several places mentioned 
in the several iters. In some copies he is not styled 
“‘Emperor,” those copies being probably written before 
he became such; but in others he is styled “Emperor,” 
no doubt out of compliment to him, and their being 
written after he became Emperor. 

This supposition that the Itinerary was a merc 
collection of marching routes has led to a vast deal of 
error, misconception, and wild writing. I do not say 
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there are no errors in the copies that exist, for I con- 
sider there are six, viz., in Iter II., x miles omitted 
between Cambodunum and Mancunium ; in Iter V., 
v miles omitted between Segelocum and Danum ; in 
Iter X., x miles omitted between Coccium and Man- 
cunium; but also Deva, xx omitted altogether 
following Condate; in Iter XIII., a station omitted 
between Durocornovium and Spince; and in Iter 
XIV., xx miles instead of xv between Verlucio and 
Cunetio. With these corrections, all other distances 
are reconcilable. 

It may now, then, be seen by a glance at the map 
how the ‘‘ puzzle” can be got over. I quite agree 
that Condate is at Warrington; and we learn from 
Iter II. that Deva was the next station to it on the 
route to Mediolanum. But it by no means follows 
(bearing in mind that this was an emperor's journey, 
and not a soldier’s march) that the next station, 
Bomium, was 27 dine between Deva and Mediolanum ; 
for, if the Emperor chose to pay a side-visit to Flint 
(where I place Bomium), he could proceed thence to 
Mediolanum direct, and it will be found that the 
distances agree exactly with this route. But in 
Iter X. (not wanting to see Bomium again) he pro- 
ceeded direct from Deva to Mediolanum, and the 
distance will be found conformable when the site of 
Mediolanum is pointed out. ; 

Now, in order to ascertain the exact situation of 
Mediolanum, it will perhaps be better to attend to 
facts rather than to speculation, and I would, there- 
fore, point out that we know perfectly well where 
Uriconium was. Therefore, if we take Iter II., from 
Condate to Deva xx miles, it will agree with Chester ; 
from Deva to Bomium x, it will agree with Flint ; 
from Bomium to Mediolanum xx, it will agree with 
Banchor, or Bangor Iscoed on the Dee ; from Medio- 
lanum to Rutunium xii, it will agree with Wem ; from 
Rutunium to Uriconium xi, it will agree with Wroxeter. 
Again, if we take Iter X., and assume the omission 
from Condate to Deva xx (like Iter II.), for Chester, 
then it will be found that from Deva to Mediolanum 
xviii, will bring us again to Bangor Iscoed, which 
has been identified before by its agreement with Wem 
and Wroxeter. This does not look so very obscure 
when fairly looked at. 

I may mention, in passing, that I reckon 19 Roman 
equal to 18 English miles, or 94 to 9. 

The British Mediolanum is, no doubt, rightly 
placed by tradition on the Welsh border of Salop. 
But the place pointed out by Mr. Hall is (most pro- 
bably) not Mediolanum at all, but, by the mistake of 
onlya single letter in the spelling,a place called Medio- 
manum ; for, if the Ravenna list of places be ex- 
amined, it will be found that the 86th name in it is 
Mediomano, and the 89th name is Medio/ano; and 
hence it would appear that the writer (evidently with 
a map before him), after leaving the Watling Street 
at Londinium, and taking the western Portway to 
Maidenhead, Oxford, Stow, and Alcester (Alauna), 
came into the Watling Street again at Uriconium, 
and continued along its course, by the eye, through 
Wales, exactly past the spot which Mr. Hall calls 
Clawdd Goth, or Red Bank, at the meeting of the 
three counties, to Seguntium (Carnarvon), where the 
North Watling Street joins from Canubium (Conway). 
He then apparently casts back his eye to Uriconium. 





Staking the northern road from there, he goes to 
Mediolanum (Banchor, or Bangor Iscoed); and 
thence through Sandonium (Wrexham) to Deva 
Victrix (Chester). 

I quite agree that Mary Port is the initial station of 
Iter X., and I could point out the several stations on 
this Iter, but for the present I confine my observations 
to Mediolanum, which, where I place it, is nearly, 
but not quite, within the triangle formed by Chester, 
Manchester, and Wroxeter. 

The mixing up of Medio/anum and Mediomanum, 
before mentioned, readily accounts for the idea held 
by some authorities who consider that there are two 
Mediolanums, one Welsh, and the other English ; 
for on this latter point, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1853, Part I., p. 275, Mr. H. Pidgeon refers to 
Clawdd Coch, as said to he one of the two Mediolanums 
by Sir R. Cott Hoare, who visited it in person ;* but 
this duality is explained by the above reference to the 
Ravenna list. He also hints at a second Camo- 
lodunum (Camerton, co. Gloucester), with which I 
am far from disagreeing, ifany support is forthcoming; 
but I cannot find Camerton in that county. It is 
clear, however, from Tacitus that the colony of 
Veterans was removed from Camolodunum (which 
so weakened that station as to enable Boadicea to 
overrun it), and was placed in a new locality near the 
Silures and the counties subdued by Ostorias, as a 
safeguard against the rebels; and it is probable that 
this new garrison was Colonia Glebon (Gloucester) ; 
and it is possible that the name Colon-glebon has 
been mistaken for Camolodunum (as is the case with 
the 118th name in the Ravenna list for Cambodunum), 
thus giving rise to this idea of a second Camolo- 
dunum. 

But, if so, the Veterans would appear to have been 
again removed, and not improbably by Agricola, for 
we read of Bremetonacze Veteranorum. Mr. Raul- 
banel, however, claims ‘both this name and also 
Braboniacum for Overborough ; but this is greedy. 
I can leave him the latter for Overborough, but I 
must claim Bremetonace Veteranorum for Lancaster. 

H. T. NapPer. 


GAMBETTA AS AN ART CRITIC. 


Under this heading the Paris correspondent of the 
Times (July 9, 1889) gives copious extracts from an 
unpublished letter written by the late M. Gambetta, 
in 1873, after a visit to the Wilson Gallery. Gam- 
betta is much moved by F. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus ”— 
which, by the way, now belongs to the American 
Art Association—and especially by some examples of 
Constable, Turner, and Reynolds. In a portrait, 
indeed, by the last-named, he sees, or rather fancies 
that he sees, a great deal more than Sir Joshua could 
have possibly depicted on the canvas in question. 

Gambetta warmly expatiates upon the presentment 
of “a young widow in all the lustre of her beauty 
(who) is playing with her baby”; he writes dady. 
‘*The young woman beholds in her beloved child’s 
features the image of an adored husband, and as 
though the child already recalled the gestures of the 


* Gent, Mag., Lib, Rom. Brit. Rem, Add., p. 597. 
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departed father, he extends his plump and ruddy 
little hand,” etc., etc. ‘* Reynolds’ widow mingles 
in her moist and joyous eyes sad memory and the 
pleasing hope which is there under her eyes.” Gam- 
betta evidently had in mind : 


Qe¢ eirwy adédxyoro Pirne tv yepaiv EOnKev 
Tlaid’ tov" 1) O’'dpa uy enwdsi déZaro Kodkrwp 
Aaxpvoéy yeddoaca. 


Now it is quite clear from his mention of the 
‘‘immense English park,” and of the child being 
seated upon its mother’s lap and playing with its 
mother’s chin, that Gambetta’s southern enthusiasm 
was set aglow by what is the portrait of neither a 
widow nor her orphan son. The picture, in fact, is 
that which the painter himself wrongly enters in his 
pocket-book, January, 1786, as ‘Mrs. Seaforth and 
Child.” The portrait, and it commonly bears this 
misnomer, should be better known than it appears to 
be, inasmuch as Joseph Grozer engraved it in mezzotint. 
His lettered print, dated May 10, 1787, is entitled 
6 A Lady and Child.” 

This lady, then, is Mary, daughter to Dr. Baptist 
Proby, Dean of Lichfield, who on May 22, 1782, 
married Lieutenant-General Francis Humberston 
Mackenzie. In April, 1783, her husband succeeded 
to the Mackenzie family estates in the north of Scot- 
land, which had been held by his kinsman Kenneth 
(Mackenneth), seventh and last Earl of Seaforth, and 
hereditary Chief of Kintail. He thereupon became 
known in his own country as ‘‘ Seaforth.” On 
October 26, 1797, Seaforth was elevated Baron Sea- 
forth, of Kintail, county Ross. Meantime he had raised 
from amongst his own people the now 78th High- 
landers, “ Ross-shire Buffs,” just as Earl Kenneth, 
the noted antiquary and virtuoso, had raised the 
‘*Macraes,” since known as the 72nd Duke of 
Albany’s Own Highlanders. These two regiments 
were lately constituted the first and second battalions 
of the Seaforth Highlanders. They, together with 
the 71st Highlanders, which were also raised, by Lord 
Macleod, from this clan, wear the Mackenneth tartan, 
Baron Seaforth died in Edinburgh in 1815; Lady 
Seaforth survived him during fourteen years. The 
child of the portrait is their eldest daughter and 
heiress, Mary, who subsequently married the Right 
Hon. James Stewart. Her lineal descendant is the 
present Major Stewart-Mackenzie, 9th Lancers, titular 
Chief of Kintail. The picture was sold at the recent 
dispersal, in Paris, of M. Sécretan’s collection. I 
may add that the Earl Kenneth’s only child, Caroline 
—who on her mother’s side was lineally descended 
from King Charles II.—was the lady whom, as a 
child, Dr. Johnson used to call ‘his little Jacobitish 
mistress.” As the Countess de Melfort she was a 
distinguished ornament of the literary and social 


circles of her day. 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 
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RECORD AND DEMOLITION. 

The following passage occurs in the Life of Mother 
Margaret Mary Hallahan, Foundress of the English 
Congregation of St. Catherine of Sienna, of the third 
Order of St. Dominic, by her Keligious Children, 3rd 
edition, 1870: 

‘*The convent” [at Bow, near London] “ was 
founded in the reign of Henry II., for a prioress and 
nine nuns, of the Order of St. Benedict. The chapel, 
which, until its destruction, about thirty years since, 
was used as a parish church, was an exquisite speci- 
men of Norman architecture. It consisted of a nave 
and chancel of the same width, the chancel being 
raised higher than the nave by a single step; there 
were handsome stone stalls on the south wall of the 
chancel, anda finely-worked Norman arch in the west 
wall, long concealed by plaster. The curious monu- 
ments of the seventeenth century which decorated the 
walls have, it is understood, been preserved and set 
up again in the modern church. Some years before 
the destruction of the old building, excavations were 
being made for the purpose of repair, and several 
stone coffins were disinterred, which, on being opened, 
proved to contain the remains of some fof the nuns. 
Portions of their religious habits were distinctly to be 
recognised, and on the fourth finger of the right hand 
of each skeleton was a leathern ring. It was proposed 
to exhibit these remains for a small sum as a curiosity 
in some public-houses, but the proposal reaching the 
ears of a Protestant gentleman of the neighbourhood 
(the father of the present writer), he hastened to the 
spot, and exerted his influence to prevent the desecra- 
tion of the bodies, and to procure their re-interment. 
He would not even allow one of the rings to be re- 
moved, but remained on the spot until the coffins 
were closed, and once more committed to the earth; 
an act of religious reverence for the dead which, 
perhaps, did not pass without its reward.” —Page 483 2. 

Do any engravings exist of the details of this church, 
which, from the account above given, must have been 
a very interesting one? One can hardly conceive any 
justification for the removal of a building of this kind. 
Can the object for which the leathern rings were made 
be explained ? 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 

July 23, 1889. 


ALLAYING HUNGER AND THIRST. 

Can any of your readers inform me where I can find 
a description of the ancient Britons possessing a kind 
of food or root, a piece of which (about the size of a 
bean) would allay hunger and thirst for some days, 
and which it is said they carried with them on long 
journeys? I have read this passage many years ago, 
but cannot remember where from. 

J. R. MorTIMER. 
Duffield, Yorkshire. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 


should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NotTe.—All Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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For SALE. 


Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 

hoto-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 

ublished by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—18, care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 

rinted), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), £1 Is. net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

Sexagyma, Esoteric Physiology; a digest of the 
works of John Davenport, privately printed for sub- 
scribers ; £3 3S.—5C, care of Manager. 

Esoteric Physiology, The Royal Museum at Naples, 
being the Sixty Illustrations in that “ Cabinet Secret ” 
reduced and adapted, with abridged letter-press, 25 
copies only printed, uniform with “ Veneres et Priapi,” 
etc., with facsimile title-page. Subscribers’ edition, 
43 38.—-M., care of Manager. 

Esoteric Physiology, Veneres et Priapi, a facsimile 
reprint illustrating the work ‘“‘ Sexagyma,” a digest of 
the works of John Davenport, ‘‘ Curiositates Erotize 
Physiologie,” and ‘Aphrod{siacs and Anti-Aphro- 
disfacs.” Subscribers’ copy, 70 plates, £3 3s.—M., 
care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W., E. M., care of Manager. 

Dumas’ Monte Cristo; édition de luxe; 5 vols.; 
42 8s.—2C, care of Manager. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large-paper edition 
(only 50 printed), £2 2s.—3C, care of Manager. 

He, She, It, Egyptian Court Chronicle, by Seppell : 
English edition, very scarce, 10s. 6d.—M., care of 
Manager. 

Shakspeare as an Angler, by Ellacombe ; parch- 


ment, rare, 10s. 6d. (Interesting to collectors of 
Shakspeariana.)—M., care of Manager. 

Paul and Virginia, with a memoir illustrated by 
Lalanze, Paterson, 1881 ; No. 20 (50 copies printed 
with duplicate plates), very scarce, 25s.—M., care of 
Manager. 

Stott Library, large paper, The Essays of Mon- 
taigne, 2 vols., 18s.—S., care of Manager. 

Thackeray, Early Writings of, by Johnson, large 
paper, 50 copies only printed; duplicate plates, 
43 35.—S., care of Manager. 

Bankside Shakspeare, Subscription to a set of 
(three vols. issued).—Offers to S., care of Manager. 

Lotos Series, large paper, vols. 1 and 2, and con- 
tinuation of the Subscription, 12s, 6d. per vol.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Lang and Sylvester’s The Dead Leman, large 
paper edition, 25s.—S., care of Manager. 

Lang’s Lost Leaders, large paper, 25s.—S., care of 
Manager. 

Lang’s Gold of Fairnilee, large paper, 26s.—S., 
care of Manager. 

Goldsmith’s Works, Temple Library edition, large 
paper, 2 vols., 21s.—S., care of Manager. 

“Temple Library,” Goldsmith’s Works, 2 vols. ; 
Lamb’s Essays, 2 vols., small paper edition, 20s. the 
4 vols.—S., care of Manager. 

Archeological Journal, 1885, and 6; Glynne’s 
Churches of Kent; Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, 
vols. 1 and 2; Parts 1 and 2 of vol. 2 St. Paul’s 
Ecclesiological Society ; and Rubbings of Monumental 
Brasses.—Offers to Sparvel-Bayly, Ilford, Essex, 

Ethnographical Collection, and other Curios. Will 
send return list.—Archibald H. McBean, S. Denys, 
Southampton. 

Boyne’s Yorkshire Library, 4to., cloth, £1 16s. ; 
Grove’s History of Cardinal Wolsey, 4 vols., calf, 
41 10s. ; Lyson’s Derbyshire, large paper, royal 4to., 
43 Ios. ; Manlove’s Liberties and Customs ; Derby- 
shire Lead Mines, original edition, 4to., 1653, £3 35. ; 
Topographia, 4 vols., £1 10s. ; Bigsby’s Repton, 4to., 


%t 10s; Cole’s History of Filey, 10s. ; Chalco- 


graphimania, 10s.; Evans’ Catalogue of Portraits, 
2 vols., 30,000 articles, very scarce, £2 10s. ; English 
Dialect Society, complete set to end of 1885, 51 parts— 
cost upwards of £14 for £8. Pegge’s History of Beau- 
chief Abbey, 1801, £2 10s.—1000A, care of Manager. 

Collectors of Miniatures, Illuminated Missals, etc., 
discoloured and spotted, can have them perfectly 
restored by chemical means in a few minutes. Applied 
in their presence, by appointment by letter addressed 
‘* Chymicus,” care of Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32) 33) 34, 35, 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. I, 2, 3) 4, 5) 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 123 
new series, 1870, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 





